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Articrel, 


The Hiflory of England, from the Acceffion of James. to that 
of the Brunfwick Line. By Catharine Macaulay. Vol. Jl, 
' 400, Pr. 155. in boards. Nourfe. [Concluded.] 


W E have hitherto had the fatisfaftion to perceive that, 
high as party is reprefented to be at prefent in this 
kingdom, no attempt has been made to invalidate the character 
we have given of this author’s veracity. The longer we examine 
the evidences fhe quotes to fupport her fads, the more.we are 
convinced that the only anfwer the partizans of the houfe of 
Stuart, if any fuch exift, can make to this hiftory, is to write 
another, in which the fervices done by that family to the nation 
balance the flagitious attempts they, made upon its liberties, 
To fuch a hiftory, were it as well authenticated as that before 
us, we fhould be equally ready to give teltimony in its favour, 
Both the Plantagenets and the Tudors were undoubtedly guilty 
of many execrable ats of tyranny ; but they raifed the power 
of the commons; they checked that of the church ;. they main- 
tained the dignity of their crown ; .and they ofren Held out the 
fceptre of gold, at the fame time that they wielded the rod of 
iron. In fhorts were the reign of queen Elizabeth herfelf, 
which perhaps was as unfavourable to national lJiberty.as that 
of her tyrannical father, to be drawn out by way of debtor and 
creditor to her people, the balarice would, probably, be in her 
favour. | 1 
We thould (we repeat it) be glad to fee any 2 contra part of Mrs. 
Macaulay’s hiftory, with the articles fairly fated in which the peo- 
ple of England are indebted to the two firit princes of the houfe 
of Stuart; and, fhould fuch an attempt appear, we would ex- 
ert our utmoit to procure it a candid reception from the 
public. , ; 
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$2 Mrs. Macaulay’s Hiffory of England. Vol. 11. 


In the profecution of her hiftory, Mrs. Macaulay prefents uf 
with the following character of Wentworth and his proceedings. 

‘ The moft aétive fecond of Laud in ell his arbitrary prac- 
tices was the lord vifcount Wentworth. ‘This man, fince he 
commenced courtier, had become fo great a tool of monarchy, 
and given fuch way to his vanity, and other contemptible paf- 
fions, that he feems to have facrificed with his virtue all pre- 
tenfions to common fenfe. During his prefidentthip of the 
council of York, he exercifed his power not only unjuftly, but 
with a childith infolence. Sir David Fowlis, one of the coun- 
cil of York, a deputy-lieutenant, and juftice of the peace; Sir 
Thomas Layton, fheriff of the county ; and Henry Fowlis, Efq; 
were by him brought into the Star-chamber for difcouraging 
people from paying their compofition-money in the matter of 
knighthood. ‘Though the charge was frivolous, and amounted 
fo nothing but fome trifling cenfures of the prefident, and juft 
refle&tions on the authority of the council of York ; after af- 
ferting the prerogative of the crown in the bufinels of knight- 
ing, the court fined Sir David Fowlis, as the principal offen- 
der, five thoufand pounds to the king, and to acknowledge his 
great and feveral offences to his majefty and the lord vif- 
count Wentworth, not only in the court of Star-chamber, but 
in the court of York, and likewife at the open aflizes in the 
fame county, where the decree was to be publickly read ; 
moreover, to pay three thoufand pounds to the lord Wentworth. 
As the council urged no proof againft Sir Thomas Layton, he 
was difmiffed without cenfure. Henry Fowlis was committed 
to the Fleet, and to pay five hundred pounds to the king’s ufe.” 

Our author has ftrengthened her narrative of thofe execrable 
proceedings by the moft unexceptionable of all evidences, Went- 
worth’s own words, which are quoted in the notes with the 
following additional circumftance ; That Mr. Bellafis, fon tothe 
lord Fauconberg, was examined before the council, and com- 
mitted prifoner to the Gatehoufe for not pulling off his hat to’ 
the lord-prefident (Wentworth), till he had on his knees made 
an acknowledgment to the offended prefident, though he pleaded 
that he was at the time talking to lord Fairfax, and that his 
face w2s turned another way. 

We are next entertained with an account of the council of 
York ; which muft appear fhocking, and would be incredible to 
an Englifthman, did notour author, amongft other evidences, quote 
upon the margin Rymer’s Feedera. She then proceeds to give u¢ 
a faithful but melancholy detail of the affairs of Ireland, for 
the defpotic government of which Wentworth had fhewn him- 
felf unexceptionably well-qualified by the tyranny he had ex. 


ercifed in the north of England. Jt was Mrs, Macaulay’s duty 
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Mrs. Macaulay's Hifory of England. Vol. IL: $3 
as an hiftorian, to expofe all his flagitious proceedings there ; 
but we are glad, as Reviewers, we are not obliged to retail faés 
that reflect difgrace even on human nature. Notwithftanding 
this, how many writers, even fince the acceflion of the prefent 
family to this throne, have recommended Wentworth as the 
archetype of minifterial merit, for increafing the king’s revenue 
and the ftanding army of Ireland. It is only doing Mrs. Mac- 
aulay juftice to fay, that the has confidered thefe matters in a 
light they feem not-to have been viewed in by former hiftorians, 
even the moft favourable to public liberty, and who have been 
too much prepoffeffed with an opinion of Strafford’s abilities. 
‘ He was, fays flie, itrongly abetted by the king, whofe whole 
conduc in regard to Ircland was directed by wires managed by 
the deputy, aad drawn through the channel of Laud.’ 

From Ireland our author makes a tranfition to Holland, 
and gives us an account of the quarrel between Charles and 
the Dutch, which fhe fays, ‘* he intended fhould give the 
finifhing ftroke to that new model of government, which he, 
with his minifters Wentworth and Laud, had in a manner 
eltablithed in Great Britain.” Then follows the proje& for thip- 
money, during the courfe of which happened the death of 
Noy the attorney general, whofe character is drawn by our aus 
ther with uncommon precifion and fpirit. 

‘ Noy the attorney-general, who countenanced this meafure, 
died before any progrefs was made in it. He had received no 
other favour from the crown but the laborious office of attorney< 
general a narrow recompence for the facrifice of virtue, 
honour, and a good name. From being a great patriot, and 
an oracle for precedents favourable to the powers of parliament, 
he became fo fafcinated to the defigns of the monarch, thro’ 
the feduion of court-folicitation, that he was the moft keen of 
all the minifterial gang in every illegal meafure that the times 
produced, in all oppreffive profecutions, the peculiar bufinefs 
of his office: equal to a place of this fort, he filled it with the 
higheft degree of infamy. As his demerits were great, fo was 
he completely hated by the public: after languithing out a 
long illnefs, he died withont being regretted by his own party, 
on account of his bodily infirmities, which prevented his be- 
ing fo a@ive an agent as the bufinefs in hand required ; whiilt 
at the fame time he lay under the infernal odium of being the 
propounder of thip-money.’ 

Whatever ideas either a courtier or a cockney may entertain 
of the magnificent entertainment given to George HI. his queen 
and royal family at Guildhall, it muft hide its diminifhed head 
whea compared to the fealts and entertainments given to 
Charles and his queen in a progrefs they made beyond the 
G 2 . Trent. 
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Trent. The fum expended in one entertainment given by tti® 
marquis of Newcaftle, making an allowance for the different 
value of money, was near triple to that expended by the city 





of London on that memorable occafion. As a contraft to the 
charaler of one lawyer, we fhall here exhibit that of another 
drawn by our author with equal truth and skill, and with an 
impartiality that muft do her credit with all candid readers. 

‘ It was in this year (1634) that the nation fuftained the 
lofs of that diftinguifhed patriot Sic Edward Coke, who died in 
the eighty-fixth year of his age, at his manfion-feat in Bucking- 
hamfhire, where he had [pent the remainder of his days from 
the yedr 16289, in a quiet retirement, univerfally beloved 
and refpeéted. From a juft regard to the fervices this great 
man rendered his country in the latter and more experienced 
period of his life, it were to be withed that all his failings had 
been buried io a total oblivion; but a ftrit regard to truth, 
that catholic virtue in an hiftorian, renders it neceffary to en- 
ter into fome parts of his conduct, the defeét of which is fo 
glaring, that nothin’ but a long fucceflion of patriotic exer- 
ticns could have refcaed his mémory from that pit of infamy to 
which the bafe time-fervers of thofe ages have fo defervedly 
been condemned. Very early in life he was efpecially noticed 
by Burleigh for the admirable talents he difplayed at the bar; 
and was trequently confulted in the queen’s affairs. Burleigh 
found fo muclf folid judgment in him, that he promoted hini 
before his own kinfman Bacon, whofe law learning hé accounted 
fomewhat fuperficial: Coke was made queen’s folicitor, and 
then her attorney, In thefe capacities he was confulted by the 
minifters in alt points of difficulty; and he too often gave a 
legal colouring to the moft tyrannical of their practices. But 
the very exceptionable parts of his conduét were the profecu- 
tions of Effex and Raleigh, who were fo be wrangled out of 
their lives to fatisfy the infamous ends and caprices of a-court. 
In thefé bufineffes he ftuck not to take the moft unjuft and il- 
legal methods to compafs the condemnation of the two fufferers. 
But from the time that he attained a more exalted ftation in the 
law, after he was made chief juftice of the Common-pleas, in 
the year 1606, he began to fhew himfelf no friend to a bound- 
lefs prerogative, obje€ting in the points of proclamations, pro- 
hibitions, and other fuch matters. His noble and dignified be- 
haviour on king James’s calling him to account for his affert- 


‘ing the rights of the courts of common law, and arguing the 


point of commendams, have been already mentioned. When 
he began to find, in the experience of the unjuft ufage he had 
received, the venom that Jay in prerogative; when he begart 
to coidder the pretenfions of the Ssewart family; that the cor 
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fequence of fuch claims, if allowed and eftablithed in the con- 
ftitution, would render the line of law of no effe&; that the 
very forms of it would be fubverted to the ends and pur- 
pofes of regal tyranny; he from this time exerted in the Com- 
mons-houfe an unconquerable zeal for corresting abufes, for 
eftablifhing the authority of the law, and confining the preroga- 
tive to its proper bounds. From thefe moft laudable attempts 
he was not to be diverted, either by the threats or cajolements 
of a court: for at the period that he was much tru(ted and 

Fmployed, after being re-taken into favour, he was fo far from 
nding the part that on thele confiderations was expected of him, 
thatin the parliament which met in the year 1621, he towered 
beyond all preceding patriots in the abilities he hewed in gui- 
ding the councils of that affembly, ia the ftrength and propri- 
éty of the arguments he urged for the authority and privileges 
of parliament, turning by this conduct the {miles of the court 
into a commitment to the Tower, and a rifling his papers. 
He, to his everlafting honour, was, in the fucceeding reign, 
the man that propofed and formed the Petition of Right. The 
cares of the greateft part of his life were not only for the age 
he lived in, but that pofterity might feel the advantages of his 
almoft-unequalled labours. He was the firft that reduced the 
knowledge of the Englith laws into a fyftem. His volumi- 
nous writings on this fubje& have given light to all fucceeding 
lawyers; and the improvements that have been made in this 
fcience owe their fource to this great original: the fervices he 
rendered to his country in this refpe& are invaluable, Bur 
whilit he laboured to his very laft moments to render the law 
intelligible, and confequently ferviceable to his fellow-citizens, 
he continued to be oppreffed in the moft illegal manner by the 
government. Secretary Windebank, by virtue of an order of 
the council for feiziag feditious papers, entered his houfe at the 
time he was dying, took away his commentary upon Littleton, 
his Hiltory of that Judge’s Life, his Commentary upon Magna 
Charta, his Pleas of the Crown, and Jurifdigtion of Courts, 
with fifty-one other manufcripts, together with his will and tef- 
tament. This lafi was never returned, to the great diftration 
of his family-affairs, and lofs to his numerous pofterity.’ 

The fhort triumph which the king obtained in the cafe of 
fhip-money, is next recounted, with all its concomitant hor- 
rors to liberty ; then we have the fcheme of a reconciliation 
with the church of Rome (including a projeét for fup- 
prefling the liberty of the prefs), and the fanatical fuperftitions 
of Laud. To thefe fucceed the famous trial concerning thip- 
money, with the earl of Arundel’s fruirlefs negotiations in Ger- 
paany relating to the reftitution of the Palatinate, which ended 
G 3 \ in 
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in a pacific acquiefcence of the miniftry with the Spanifh and 
German brariches of the houfe of Auftria. Then follows an ac- 
count of two profecutions of very different compledtions, car- 
Tied on by Laud and the miniftry; one was againft Williams, 
bifhop of Lincoln, the other againft Prynne (fora fecond time), 
Burton, and Baftwick. In the firft, Laud’s malice got the bet- 
ter of his zeal even for the dignity of bithops; for he wanted 
to have a corporal punifhment infliéted on Williams. ‘The pub- 
lic is well acquainted with the barbarous event of the other 
profecution, Thereader, however, will find fome freth proofs 
in this volume of Laud’s infernal fpirit of perfecution. The 
hiftory of the ftate of religion in Scotland, and the commotions 
in that kingdom, are placed in a new and Clear light, as is the 
condu& of Strafford, who itill continued deputy of Ireland. 
Our author gives a turn very different from that of other hif- 
torians, to the fpirit which Charles exerted at this time with re- 
gard to the French court; for fhe thinks it was owing to his 
being entirely under the influence of his wife and her mother 
Mary of Medicis, who morta!ly bated Richelieu, and had linked 
themfelves with the Spanifhh faétion in France. We next 
find an account of the unhappy meeting and diffolution 
of the parliament of England, with a very clear and fuc- 
cin& narrative of the debates. We have alfo a detuil of 
the ads of power-that followed the diffolution, and the 
noble ftands that were fometimes made againft fhip-money ; 
with the retreat of the Englifh forces from the borders of 
Scotiand, which our author feems to confider in a difhonours 
able light. She makes no feruple of calling Montrofe’s cor- 
refpondence with Charles while he was in the Scots army, a 
piece of treachery. The tranfaGions of the parliament which 
met in 1640, when the tide of national fpirit was turned againft 
its oppreffors, and at laft overbore them, then fucceed, and are 
delineated by our author with great juftice, and in the language 
of triumph, which is heightened by the flight of Windebank, 
the accufation of Laud, and the profecutions of the infetior 
vermin both in church and ftate, Wren, Pierce, Finch, judge 
Berkley, and others, The bill for triennial parliaments fol- 
Jows this narrative, and then comes on the trial of Strafford, 
which our author difcuffes very minutely. The reader will per- 
ceive, from the following quotation, that fhe has dared to be 
fingular in her opinion of the famous fpeech made by Strafford 


‘on this occafion. 


‘ Strafford’s fituation is very pathetically expreffed in this 
conclufion of his fpeech ; but fure it is very deficient in argu- 
ment; fince it is apparent that a precedent of fo great a cri- 
minal being condemned by the whole power of the legiflature, 
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could not, in its confequences, be fo dangerous to the publicg 
or the liberty of individuals, as the example of crimes of rs 
black a nature, and fo deftru€tive to the commonwealth, be- 
ing committed with impunity. An honeft and a wife man would 
never fear the fevereft fcrutiny ; ; and the weak and the wicked 
being deterred from accepting public offices, or, if they did 
accept them, being kept within juft bounds by the terrors of 
an after enquiry and punifhment, muft be of infinite fervice to 
the well-governing the affairs of the kingdom.’ 

We would willingly infert the chara&ter Mrs. Macaulay draws 
of the unfortunate. Strafford, which we think {the moft maf- 
terly part of her work, if our limits would permit us, or were 
we not afraid that we have already made fufficiently free in our 
quotations. As this performance is at prefent only in the courfe 
of publication, we cannot venture to pronounce upon the whole, 
With regard to the two volumes we haye already reviewed, we 
are under no difficulty of declaring our opinion, that the fads 
are well fupported; that the ftile is corre&, nervous, and ani- 
mated to an uncommon degree 3 and however bold our author 
may appear in her refleGtions, yet they always arife naturally 
from her premifes; fo that if fhe has committed any miftakes, 
they are not to be attributed to her, but to thofe who have 
wickedly forged the authorities on which fhe depends. ‘To con- 
clude: lf any fober writer or critic fhall ftep forth, and thew 
caufe why an information fhould iffue againft this hiflorian at the 
bar either of truth, common fenfe, or the Britith conititution, 
our court of criticifm fhall be equally open to the profecutor 
as to the defendant, ° 





il. The Laureat. A Poem. Inferibed to the Memory of C. Churchill, 
‘ato. Pr. is, 64. Ridley. 


T is with no fmall pleafure we obferve that this author, 

to whofe name as well as perfon we are entire ftrangers, 
has fulfilled the early prognoftics we formed of his poetical 
merits * ; while at the fame time, if we may judge from the 
execution of the prefent performance, he has profited by 
the animadverfions we made upon his former compofitions. 
The fubjeé& of the poem now before us has been often handled 
by different bards, being much the fame with that of the verfes 
fo well known under the title of The Seffions of the Poets, &c. 
we mean the difpofal of the Englifh jaurel. Apollo himfelf 





* See vol. xv. p. 310, vol. avi, p. 385, vol. xvii. p. 238, 
end p. 292, &c. 
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88 The Laureal.’ A Poem. 

furrounded by» the Mufes, fits to beftow the prize; and it is 
no fmall proof of our author’s abilities as a fatirift, that he pays 
a compliment to lord-chief-juftice Pratt in the perfon of Apollo. 
The following lines are bexatiful and poetical. 


‘ Faft by his fide, rhe heav’nly nine refort, 
The attendant council of the poet’s court ; 
Friends of the Gop, and partners of his toil, 
Unfkill’d fair merit of her rights to fpoil ; 
Their fupple tongues to blackeft themes to fuit, 
And fhame the witnefs they can ne’er confute : 
Deal flanders, while they plead, and dare difplay 
The rankett libels to the face of day ; 
Bully with front of brafs, and nod the head, 
With thrugs, «nd wioks mifleading, and miflead.’ 


Dr. B n is the firft candidate for the laurcl, whom our 
author has treated with great feverity, ‘We have already de- 
clared our opinion of the doétor’s poetical talents, and we fee 
ho reafon to alter ir. Apollo’s reply to him is fomewhat more 
fevere. ; | Asc ee, 


“> 


« Furious he ended, and the laurel ey’d ; 
Calm and fedate Apollo thus reply’d ; 
** Sull thall unmanly Pripe thy paffions raife ! 
Still thall thyfelf be doom’d thyfelf to praife ! 
Wel! have I tound, among the fons of earth, 
Meck gentle modefly the teit of worth ; 
Wich fcorn I view the coxcomb’s giddy zeal, 
And loath the bard, whofe itrains I cannot feel: 
The wreath another muft adorn.”——he faid, 
And plung’d the boafter to oblivion’s fhade.’ 





We have likewife ¢ condemned this author’s unjuft abufe of 
lord L , who is the fecond candidate, and whofe lines our 
poet centures as being deficient both in ftrength and nature’; 
a charaéier to which we can by no means fub/cribe. Paul 
Whitehead is the next candidate, whom our author raps on the 
Knuckles in prefuming to reach his hand out for the laurel ; 
but we doubt he is fomewhat miftaken as to Paul’s private 
hiftory. His namefake the laureat next prefents himfelf; but, 
inftead of fucceeding, he ‘* pours univerfal lethargy around.” Mr, 
Samuel Johnfon then puts in his claim ; but is reje€ted on ac- 
count of his pride and rancour, not without fome hints of his 
having a penfion aid receiving fybfcriptions ——-—Mr. Lang- 
Horne, whom our author fuppofes to be concerned in the 
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Monthly Review, next incurs his indignation ; but we think he is 
treated in fome refpe€ts very unfairly. If his verfes are equally 
void of nerves as of fpirit, they, and not his perfon, ought to 
have been the obje& of our poet’s fatire. Three Scotch bards, 
Home, Mallett, and Smollett, are afterwards fet afide; the firft 
for being a dull poet, the fecond for being an affeéted one, and 
the other for we know not what, as we never heard before that 
the do€tor was a traitor. 

The two Whartons (is this the fame name with Warton ?) 
of Oxford next fucceed. We do not pretend to fay how jutt 
the following lines are, but we cannot forbear pronouncing 
them to have fome charaéters of poetry that approach to genius 3 
an uncommon circumftance at this time ! 


« Amid the darkling fhades I joy to rove, 
In melancholy wrapt the filent grove ; 
On pleafure’s wing let worldly fancies roll, 
I court the fober mufings of the foul ; 
And cry, when Wharton pours the penfive ftrains, 
Tis thus the facred voice of Young complains. 
'. © Yet oft, too richly drefs’d, his thoughts difplay 
The labor’d language of Descriprion’s lay; 
The tinfel epithets too glaring thine, 
And damp the fervors of a manly line; 
While ’mid creative genius’ wild career, 
The judgement he fuspends, to lure the ear. 
. * To numbers, glimm’ring with a milder fire, 
The kindred poet wakes his humble lyre ; 
Now warm ambition wooes the Maztuan ftrain 
To rrip in paft’ral o’er’the Britith plain ; 
¥er ftill with fairer charms, in Error’s fpite, 
A Drypen’s mufe true genius muft delight. 
Now lukewarm Ope in placid anger flows, 
No frenzy roufes, and no rapture glows ; 
Unlefs where Fancy, with a Milton’s art, 
Spreads all her beauties, and o’erpow’rs the heart.” 





The Cambridge bards next apppens The character of Gray 
is poetical. Oa 


‘ Majeftically fad, th’ elegiac lay 
Melts into tears, and owns her fav’rite Gear; 
Behind her, Ope impetuous in her courfe, 
Thrills, the full bofom with a Pindar’s force ; 
Unbounded fancy foars on eagle wings, 
And points the chequer’d line of Englith kings; 
~——Purfue him, genius, thro’ the blaze of light, 
Too glaring for the pow’rs of———vulgar fight.’ - 
wn ~ Our 
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99 Kruger’s Effay on the Education of Children. 


Our poet thinks (and we are inclined to be of his opinion) 
that Mr. Mafon’s later poetical compofitions are not equal to 
his former... We fhall not purfue him farther in his fatire. Af. 
ter defcribing himfelf to be fcarce ripened into man, he affigns 
to Mr. Churchill, tho’ in a very aukward manner, the laurel, 

Thus, young gentleman, we have admitted thy verfes to 
be very pretty, if not fomewhat better. We acknowledge 
thou haft a talent, and an uncommon one, for fatire, 
But cui bono? what is the end, who are the objects of this 
fatire? A fet of very worthy, inoffenfive gentlemen, fome 
of them with talents furely not inferior to thine own, none of 
them of impeached morals ; and even Brown (Brown as he is) 
cannot be objefed to as a profe writer; a province in which if 
he has not ftrength, he has elegance. Your cafe is yery different 
from that of Mr. Pope, on three accounts. Firft, -his Danciad 
Jafhes very ftupid writers; fecondly, very bad men; thirdly, 
dunces who had attacked him not only in his perfonal, but po- 
etical charafter. He fhewed refentment; but he had provce 
cation. But doft thou not fee the danger of choler and peius 
Jance united, and how they ferve to debate the moit promifing 
abilities. “Thou haft fallen upon the Reviewers indifcriminately, 
whom thou hait complimented in two lines which, without 
derogating from any fon of duinefs, are as bad as any the 
Englith language ever produced : 


Lafh’d by perfe® ion’s ftrains, ye Scotfmen, bleed, 
Quit England’s wealth,.and hug your native Tween. 


We might venture to defy all the dunces in England, were 
they to club their heads together, to produce two fuch execra- 

le metaphors as that of being aft’ ad by perfection’ frrains, and 
that of a man’s Augging a large running ftream. 
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III. An Effay on the Education of Children. In two Parts. Part 
I. On forming their Bodies. Part 11. On improving their Minds. 
With an Appendix concerning their Difeafes. Tranflated from the 
German of John Gottlob Kruger, Profefor ef Philofophy and 
Phyfic in the Univerfity of Helmftadt, Se. Se. 8v0. Pr. 35 
Dodifley. 


PB may juftly confider Mr. Locke’s excellent Effay on 

Education.as the firft round of that philofophical ladder, 

the fummit of which he attained ; and indeed the fimplicity, 

accuracy, and precifion of that work ferve as a kind of intro- 

duétion to his Efay on Human Underftanding, which fome 
people may apprehend to be imperfe& without it. They who - 

have 
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have wrote fince on the fame fubje&t have commonly followed 
him, /ed non paffibus equis. 

Profeffor Gottlob Kruger is a fenfible man, and being fo, 
like a true German, he thinks he has a right to become an au- 
thor. Indeed, the rage of publication in Germany by men who 
have nothing but that qualification to recommend their wotks, 
is apt to make us queftion, whether good fenfe is not as un- 
common in Germany, as great abilities, capacity, and genius, 
are in other countries. We meet with very little in this trea- 
tife that can tend to the reader’s information, if we except fo 
much of it as belongs to Mr. Locke, in whofe fooskeps our 
author profefes to tread. Every one knows that Me Locke 
was a phyfician as well as a philofopher, and Profeffor John 
Gottlob Kruger, in his preface, tells us that he is the fame, 
and that he advances a few fteps farther than Mr. Locke has 
goue. Let us, gentle reader, condu€& thee by the hand up 
thefe few fteps. 

In the firft place, Mr. Profeffor takes charge of his pupil 
even before he is begot; for he tells us, that if the conjugal 
embraces are performed with a kind of indifference or relutance, 
the body or mind of the child will be influenced thereby. ‘ In 
the act of generation it is not enough that ail the requifite cir- 
cumitances have concurred ; the mother alfo, during her preg- 
nancy, is bound to the obfervance of feveral duties.’ Thefe are 
curious difcoveries. In another part of this wonderful work 
parents are told, that they ought to be very fober when they 
commit the att of generation, otherwife the child’s underftand- 
ing may be affeéted. We cannot help differing from Mr. Pro- 
feffor Gottlob Kruger in this particular, becaufe, if his obfer- 
vation holds good, one half of the European children procre- 
ated by parents who can afford to get drunk on their wedding- 
day, muft be ideots or madmen. 

Our author’s treatife on the difeafes of children feems to be 
adapted to German children only; for, as the French quack 
obferved, tho’ a falt-herring cures a Dutchman, yet it kills an 
Englifhman. Mr. Profeffor, after defcribing the common prace 
tice of inoculation, prefers to it the. following very extraordi- 
nary method, which he calls that of buying the fmall-pox. * The 
child, intended tor the fmall-pox, is fuffered to go to another 
who actually has them. The vender afks the buyer how many 
he wants, who anfwers five, nine, or fifteen, as there may be 
fome myftery in an odd number, The buyer then tells down 
fo many pieces of money, as he wants fmall-pox, This money 
the vender lays on the puttules, ’till warmed and moiftened with 
the pus; after which the buyer takes back his money, and di- 
re€tly binds the pieces warm on the places he would gladly have 
the fmall-pox in.’ Upon 
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Upon the whole, we have given a fufficient reafon why this 
German Profeffor’s book muft contain many good things, be- 
caufe the bett part of it is borrowed from Mr. Locke; but all 
the reft of its contents is no more than what every prudent 
nurfe ought to know. 





IV. The Confirufion and extenfive Ufe of a newly-invented univerfal 
Seed-Furrow P.ough upon an eafy, fleady Principle, fuited to all 
Soils, fiff or light, level or ridged; and capable of fowing all 
Sorts of Seeds in three Rows, thicker or thinner, deeper or fhal- 
dower, and the Furrows or Rows nearer or farther afunder, juft 
as the Orwner pleafes. Alfa, the Conftrufion cf a Draining Plough, 
upon a very fimple Principle. Both publifoed wiih a view that the 
Ingenious may fee what is wanting to put the finifbing Hand to a 
Sced-Furrow, and allo to a Draining Plough. With the Conftruc- 
tion and Uje of a Potatoe Drill Machine, pointing out the Benefit 
arifing from this whelefale Culture to the Land, aud to fome of the 
Live flock. To which is added, An Effay on the Theory of a com- 
mon Plough, in order to find, by Geometrical Conflru@ion, the An- 
gles which give the Share exa& Land, and Earth at all Depths, 
and which balance the Moticns of the Plough. Illuftrated with 
Jéeven large Copper-plates. By J. Randall, afen Years fince Maf- 
ter of the Academy at Heath, near Wakefield, Yorkfhire. 420, 
Pr. 5s. fewed. Wiikie. 


IV IR. Randall certainly merits the thanks of his country for 
his indefatigable endeavours towards i improving the defec- 
tive ftate’ of niédern agriculture; perhaps there is not at this 
time in the Britith dominions, a pratical cultivator who has 
made fo _ ufeful obfervations in the above fcience as this 
writer. We Have already given fome account of the Semivir- 
gilian Wai fons as invented and recommended by our author; 
the treatife on this pra&tice aboutided, in our opinion, too much 
in philofophical reafonings, fince whatever is intended for the 
peru fal of the common farmer, ought to be clear, diltinG, plain, 
and totally void of every thing which may even bear the appears 

ance of abftrufenefs. i 
In the eflay before us, we might point out many parts 
which are not intelligible to vulgar readers ; but this we fhall 
omit, as the feed- furrow plough here defcribed is not defigned 
for common farmers, to whom a very plain and fimple inftru- 
ment fhould be propofed, but for country-gentlemen, fome of 
whom may probably be fufficiently verfed in mechanics to read 
Mr. Randall’s defcription of this machine with pleafure, and may 
perhaps be even tempted to have one conftru@ed for theiroun ule, 
The 
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The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufa&uresy 
and Commerce, having advertifed a premium for the invention 
of the moft fimple univerfal drill-plough, our author, who has 
been a. practical cultivator in all the methods of hufbandry, and 
ainderftands well the necefflary branches of the mathematics, 
thought himfelf properly qualified to offer one of the above- 
mentioned machines. of his invention to the fociety; and that 
every member might have time to examine into the merit of his 
contrivance, he has publifhed the effay now under confideration, 
which contains an ample defcription of the machine in almoit 
all its parts, illuftrated by feveral copper-plates, 

In order to recommend his own invention the more ftrongly, 
it was neceflary that Mr. Randall fhould make fome remarks on 
the deficiencies of ail the drill-ploughs now extant : this he has 
done with fome degree of modefiy and impartiality. In the 
beginning of his effay we find a critical examination of Mr. 
Worlidge’s drill-plough, which our author thinks no better 
than a child’s go-cart; Mr. Tull’s, to which he allows fome 
merit ; and that invented by Mr. Ellis, which was conftru€ted 
fo as to fow feed and compoft at the fame time. That our au- 
thor’s account of Mr, Bilis’s machine may be the better under- 
ftood, it will be neceflary to obferve, that the word tillage in 
moft parts of England means a dividing or feparating the par- 
ticles of the foil by the various methods of hufbandty ; whereas 
in the northern counties silage fignifies only the feveral 
kinds of manure that are laid on the land: in this fenfe we 
are to underftand it when Mr. Randall tells us that Mr, Ellis’s 
machine fhed the light tillage over the feed. Of this third 
drill-plough, which he alfo honouts with the appellation of 
child’s go-cart, our author could by no means approve, for the 
reafons fpecified in page 19 of the effay. 

After having taken notice of the drill-_ploughs invented in 
England, Mr. Randall proceeds to examine the merit of thofe 
conftruéted by Monf. du Hamel, particularly the tongue-drill, 
the defects of which he points out, making afterwards fome re- 
marks on his barrel drill, which he allows to be confirufed on 
a fimple principle, and to anfwer well enough for fome forts of 
wheat, and for fmall round feeds ({ce page 20). 

Our author does not forget to animadvert on M. de -Chateau- 
vieux’s driil-plough, as firft invented by himfelf, and after- 
wards as made more fimple, and thereby reduced to a lower 
price, by M. de la Levrie. He approves of neither of thefe; 
and of the firft, in particular, we cannot avoid giving our rea 
ders Mr, Randall’s opinion in his own words : ‘ Whoever knows 
any thing of the mechanifm of an orrery, with ail its comph- 
tated velocities, to reprefent the motions of natuic, as they exrit 
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in the folar fyftem particularly, will be of opinion that the inge- 
nious M. de Chateauvieux excelled the machinery of that grand 
performance, as this laft was not brought to perfection but by 
flow approaches. This worthy French gentleman,, even after 
all, feems extremely doubtful whether his laboured plough will 
fow all forts of feeds; and indeed, with its tender valves, nice 
fprings, minutenefs, and from the delicacy of its conftru€tion, it 
feems not calculated to ftruggle with beans, or capable of drop- 
ping aukward oats, or prevent breaking the feeds. Whoever 
undertakes to direét, and effe&s the nmaking of this celebrated 
drill-plough, will have thewed a happy rafhnefs ; for it feems to 
me, that not one good mechanic in a thoufand is equal to 
the task, nor would he engage to finifh one, according to M. 
de Chateauvieux’s meaning, for fome fcore pounds, even could 
any gentleman, {killed in agriculture, dire& for the moft inge- 
nious French: author as particular as he has been. The defign 
of this ftudied performance was at firft to tell fome feeds out to 
the ground one by one, and this gentleman fays he fucceeded, 
but found the pradice would not do ; for if he laid the feeds fix 
inches afunder in the ground, he found fome had miffed, which 
made the furvivors ftand oddly one from another : he then 
deepened the cells or cavities to hold more feed, and he fucceedeé 
better in his crop.’ 

The laft machine of this kind which comes-under the exami- 
nation of our author is the Sembrador, invented by Don Jofeph 
de Lucatello; but this alfo he proves to have very great defects, 
as well as M. Diancourt’s improvement of it. 

In order to do this ingenious writer juftice, and convince 
our readers that he has not thro’ partiality thus condemned the 
inventions of others, we fhall extra& the concluding paragraph 
of this examination, ‘ I have fo far, fays our author, given 
the reader a few remarks on all the drill principles now known 
to the public, at leaft on all I ever faw or heard of; and if 
any perfon fhould think I have made very free with other peo- 
ple’s labours, I fincerely hope he will do fo by mine, as they are 
publifhed with that very intent ; for if the public gets but an 
univerfal drill-plough, that will effetually anfwer all ends, it is 
no matter who is the inventor. Perhaps my labours added to 
thofe, who have gone before me, in this difficult bufinefs, may 
give a more ingenious head proper hints how to proceed, and 
then, after all his toil, he will judge better whether I have ob- 
tained the grand defideratum wanting in agriculture ; but who- 
ever undertakes this defirable task, ought to underftand that 
part of agriculture, which relates to all forts of feeds ufed in 
the field, their fpecific gravities, nature of defcending on in- 
clined planes, refpeflive aptnefs to arch in their motion down- 
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wards, the nature and ftate of foils, the refiltance of mould 
when impreffed upon, or he will lofe his labour, were he the 
preateit mechanic in Europe.’ 

After this, which may not improperly be called the introduce 
tion to the eflay, Mr. Randall reprefents the many advantages 
to be derived from his machine, and points out its extenfive ufe 
with refpe& to the rows, as that it will lay the feed either in 
two or three rows, at various diltances, with great regularity, 
He farther tells us, that his drill-plough with one horfe in the 
lighter, and two in ftiffer foils, will fow an acre of ground in 
an hour, or fourteen acres in a day, in three rows at nine inches 
diftance, and in proportion two rows at other diftances, to the 
amount of twenty-eight acres in a day; but then the man and 
horfes muft be relieved occafionally, The quantity of feed to 
be thrown out of the hopper is regulated by fliders; and our 
author gives particular dire&tions how large the aperture fhould 
be for the different forts of grain and pulfe, with the manner 
of filencing the middle row, or fowing two inftead of three 
rows, as alfo the manner ox fetting the drills that the feed may 
lie at a proper depth in the ground. Provifions are made, our 
author informs us, in this machine to keep the drills level in the 
ground, and to prevent the feed from falling on the headlands, 

The opinion generally received is, that none but thin light 
foils, unftony and level, are capable of the drill hufbandry 5 
Mr. Randall, however, in page 36 of his effay, confutes this 
opinion, and fhews that with his drill-plough the {tiffeft and 
moft aukward ridge-lands may be fown in drills in the new 
method, either with wheat or horfe-beans: this, if it holds 
good in an extenfive praétice, is indeed a great acquifition in 
hufbandry. We wilh Mr. Randall fuccefs in the experiments he 
intends to make, and hope we fhall foon hear a favourable 
account of his drill- plough. 

But to proceed: our fenfible author next mentions the power 
of the potatoe drill-plough, page 39; and it may not be amils 
to obferve, that this lait drill is no other than that we have al- 
ready mentioned, with fome few neceffary aitesations, both 
being conftructed on the fame principles. 

In defcribing the advantages of the potatoe drill, Mr. Ran- 
dall takes occafion to recommend the culture of this reot in a 
much more extenfive degree than it hasever yet been practifed, 
telling his readers that great profit may be made by feeding 
hogs with this wholefome and nourifhing root, the fmaller fore 
of the crop being picked out for fets to be dropped by the 
drill- plough. 

We would willingly accompany this ingenious and accurate 
writer in the defcription he gives of the abovementioned two 
6 drills 5 
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drills; but as ne. perfed-idea can be conveyed of them wit: 
out conftant and frequent references to the plates, we muft rez 
commend the perufal of the effay itfelf to fuch of our curious 
readers as are defirous of being more intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Randall’s machine : however, that they may, at leaft, 
have a flight knowledge of the principles on which this machine 
is conftruéted, we fhall lay before them what our author calls 
the recapitulation of his defcription. : 

‘ The fum of the defcriptive part of this effay is this: There 
is a wheel moving flowly in the upper hopper, which throws 
out the feeds in regulated proportions into the upper fpouts, 
which lead into others, conveying them into the ground. And 
left the corn, &c. in the .upper hopper fhould ftop, there is a 
revers’d cone, which by its bevel and motion, fecures their free 
defcent, and renders their arching utterly impoflible, which is a 
great confolation to the owner of the ground, as, on the can- 
trary, it is a miferable defe& in the drill husbandry, where there 
is a probability of ftoppage, as in this cafe, a heedlefs fervant 
may go on for fcores of yards together, withow fowing the 
ground, which has happened to mytelf, in the ufe of the drill- 
ploughs conftruéted by others, and even by fome of my own, 
From this upper hopper we defcend into the lower, where we 
meet with a dire& cone, and inclin’d planes fitted to it, for the 
fole ufe of permitting the corn, &c. in the upper hopper, when its’ 
falfe bottom is taken out, to defcend into the boxes, inftead of 
lurking or {topping between them and the upper hopper. The 
boxes are made to hang under thefe inclin’d planes, and the 
cones, planes, and boxes are fufpended on a ledge within the 
lower hopper, fo that the boxes fhall reach the diagonal wheel 
without touching it. This diagonal wheel throws out the 
corn, &c. in regulated proportions, into the lower fpouts, thro’ 
proper apertures, but the corn, &c, here, as well as that fown 
out of the upper hopper, is under the command of fliders, and 
inclin’d planes, to give the ground more or lefs feed, and to 
fpread it properly. What corn, &c. is more than fufficient to 
pafs into the ground, the diagonals either drop into the wells, 
or may carry it to the next box. This diagonal wheel, mov- 
ing within the lower hopper, is turned by a firm fpindle, fixed 
in the center of the cog-wheel, which is moved by the trundle; 
fixed on the axle-tree, and this is turned by the wheels of the 
carriage, as the horfe goes forwards. This is the fum of what 
has been faid of the motion part and infide of this plough. As 
to the drills, coulters, and harrows, with the frame, &c. it 
feems needlefs to make any further repetitions; nor, indeed; 
can a careful workman fail to conftru& this machine, as I have, 


perhaps to a fault, been fo particular in defcribing the parts 3 
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and at the fame time, given him the ufe of each, which ferves 
him as a light to dire& him, in what, at firit appearance, may 
feem difficult, but, in truth, is fimple and eafy, after a little 
confideration. However, if, after all, there fhould be any thing 
which may appear dark, or ftop a workman, I fhall be ex- 
tremely ready to clear it up to him, and fet him forwards, pro- 
vided I am not put to the charge of paying poftage. Or, if any 
gentleman rather inclines to have this plough made by my work- 
man, under my infpe@ion, I fhall be very willing to undertake 
this province, which will not coft him much more than the 
half of what his own workman can at firft poffibly make one 
for. This I have made, being the firft, coft me about four- 
teen guineas, handfomely painted, whereas the fame perfon 
will make me another for eight, as he can finifh it in half the 
time he was about the firft, befides faving his wood, which be- 
fore was cut to great walte. It may be packed up very well 
in feparate parcels, in matts and ftraw, and fent to any part, by 
fea or land, with proper directions how to put the parts together, 
Or one ingenious workman in any county, by feeing the plough 
before his eyes, as a pattern to go by, will be the only perfon 
for fupplying gentlemen with it in that county. The more he 
makes, the more ready, perfe&, and correé& he will be in it; 
and thereby the fooner advance the intereft of gentlemen, and 
the genteeler part of farmers, in effectually introducing the new 
husbandry, by drill-ploughs. Improvements may _ be effeCtually 
introduced alfo among common tarmers, by the Semi-Virgilian 
husbandry, as I have experienced and demonftratively proved 
in that treatife, without drilling machines; only their own im- 
plemeats of husbandry will be fufhcient. Both parties may, 
with or without drill-ploughs, be benefited by the new husban- 
dry, which has made but a flow. progrefs for a hundred and 
{ixty years paft, at the beginning of which period, drill-ploughs 
feem to have been firft introduced, and confined among a few 
people, chiefly in the fouthern parts of England. But1 believe 
ahe very word drill has and does difpleafe them, as they judge 
it to be fomething myfterious and ineffeCtual, and very different 
from their own practice of producing crops ; whereas had the 
machine been luckily called a feed-furrow plough, and they told 
that when they had properly ploughed their ground, and har- 
rowed it down, inftead of their going to work again to make a 
feed-furrow, the machine, with one or two horfes, would do it 
for them with much more eafe, expedition, and lefs labour alfo 
to fervants, and at the fame time fow their feed, and har- 
row or cover it well. Lf this had luckily been told them at firft, 
we fhould not have had them to conyince and perfuade at this 
time of day, and to have the work to begin now, to cure them 
Vou. XIX. February, 1765. H of 
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of their prejudices, and to‘lead them into their own intereft, {6 
united to that’ of thé whole nation,’ 

We are fully fenfible of the difficulties'to be encountered in 
conftructing a drill machine which fhall be univer{al: this otfered 
by Mr. Randall to the public, impartiality obliges us to own, 
appears fomewhat complex in its nature, and formidable in the 
defcription given of it. We blame not the inventor’s accuracy 
in being fo particular in his account of the feveral parts of whicli 
it is compofed; but, perhaps, if he had been lefs nice, the 
whole machine would have had a more fimple appearance, and 
gentlemen would have been more readily inclined to try its uti- 
lity in praGlice: however, in our own private opinion, we re- 
ally think it could not have been much more fimple in its con- 
ftru€tion to anfwer all the purpofes for which it is intended, 
as the trundle upon the axle-tree excites the motion within the 
hopper, which is effe&ted by the revolution of a fpindle running 
through the bottom of the hopper into it, there being two cones 
within- fide whofe bufinefs it is to throw down the feeds, in or- 
der to guard againft their propenfity to arch in their defcent, 
into three boxes before which the diagonals appear in their gen- 
tle motion round, end which carry off the feeds to the aper- 
tures, and there difpofe of them into the fpoats. 

After having concluded the defcription of the drill-plough, 
or feed-furrow plough, asour author chufes to call it for the rea- 
fons already mentioned, he proceeds to give his readers the 
conftruation and reprefentation of a'draining plough, which is 
alfo propofed to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts; 
Manufaétures, end Commerce. Of this there is little occafion 
to fay more than that if it will cut the drain defcribed by the 
Society im the advertifement, the inventor will’ of courfe be en- 
tiled to the afigned premium. 

In the conclufion of this performance, we nteet with an Effay 
on the Theory of a common Plough, intended to affift the 
ploughwright in con(tru@ing on a true and certain principle 
this very neceflary implement. In this laft eflay the author 
proves his knowledge in geometry as well as mechanics, and 
has, we think, inveftigated the principles of the common 
plough more minutely than we ever remember to have feen id 
any preceding writers on this fubje&, The misfortune is, thefe 
ufeful fubjedts are generally thought too humble for the pen of 
a foaring mathematical genius ; but we will, neverthelefs, ven- 
ture to affirm, that the man who invents or improves an inftru- 
ment of husbandry, deferves the encouragement and patronage 
of his country more than he who may, by a well-regulated 
movement, difcover the lorgitude at fea. 

Mr. Randall is, as we have more than once ebferved, fim- 
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fible, ingenious, and accurate, and his effay on the univerfal 
drill plough will doubdefs be ufeful, though the machine itfelf 
fhould not prove fo perfeé as we could with. At the fame time, 
however, we muit obferve, that he makes ufe of a very unge- 
nerous artifice, by referring fo often in this effay to his treatife 
on the Semi-Vergilian Husbandry, that the former cannot be 
well underftood unlefs the latter is previoufly read. By this we 
prefume it is intended that the purchafers of his laft piece 
fhould be conitrained to buy his firit: butis this right? Surely 
no. We imagine Mr. Randall has too much fenfe to be of- 
fended at theie animadverfions; and we flatter ourfelves that 
he will, on a future occafion, avoid giving us any caule of re- 
prehenfion, fince it muft be always more pleafing to an inge- 
Duous mind to praile than condemn. 





V. Commercium Philolophico-Technicum ; or, The Philofophical Com- 
merce of Arts: defigned as an Attempt to improve Arts, Trades, and 
Manufafures, By W. Lewis, M. B. and FL RS. gto. is. 
Willock. 


HIS is the beginning of a work long expeéted and much 

defired by the public, as they have had many proofs of, 
the author’s abilities to execute fuch a tatk. His former publi- 
cations have evinced him not only a very excellent pharmaceu- 
tical chymift, but alfo proved him to be extenfively skilled in 
the other parts of this icience, in which he labours incetiantly 
jor the good of the public, and of which we believe the pre- 
fent publication will be no inconfiderable proof. 

The firft thirty-three pages are employed in the defcription 
of a portable furnace for experiments: figures are iubjoined to 
illuitrate his defcription. This portable furnace is of a very 
fimple conftruction, two black lead crucibles with a few addi- 
tions fufficing for it. ‘Thefe crucibles are preferred, becaufe 
they endure the moit intenfe heat with great durability, The 
crucibles numbered 60 on their bottom, be finds fufficiently large 
for moft experiments. Into one of thefe cructbles are cut and 
drilled an afh-hole, an opening for putting in tewel, which he 
obferves can never be of any other material than charcoal, and 
perforations for admitting air. On the infide of the fame cru- 
cible are made niches, iato which prominences.from the circu- 
lar rim of the grate enter and are fupported. Thele promi- 
uences from the edge of the grate are of fuch a length as to 
enter fufficiently far into the fubftance of the crucible to fupport 
the weight of the grate irfelf, with the other matters to be put 
wpou it, and alfo to leave a fmall vacuity ail sound between 
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the outer circumference of the grate and the inner furface of 
the crucible: this prevents the afhes from accumulating about 
the fides of the furnace, which they would otherwife be apt to 
do, There muft be different fized grates that fuit different 
heights of the crucible, where notches are cut to fupport them. 
The orifice of the crucible is bound round with a copper hoop, 
and different parts of its body with copper wire. The other 
crucible, with neceflary openings made into it, according as the 
procefs requires, is fometimes inverted upon the firft; or by 
placing a pan with fand or water upon the top of the crucible 
without the fecond, a fand or water-bath is formed. By altere- 
ing thefe twocrucibles different ways, almoft all the operations 
in chemiftry may be executed. Fora more particular defcription 
of the manner of forming thefe crucibles to the different fur- 
naces, we mult refer to the work itfelf; let it fuffice that we 
have given a general idea of the fubjed. 

Speaking of bellows’ he takes notice of the zolypile, which 
has been propofed as a fubftitute to the common bellows, It 
is an inftrument where boiling water is contained; the vapour 
arifing from it is made to pafs through a narrow orifice, whence 
it acquires a great velocity. This vapour, direéted upon an 
open fire, excites greatly the inflammation of the fewel. * From 
this effect of the zolipile on an open fire, it has been imagined 
that it would perform the fame office when its neck was in- 
ferted, like the nofe of a common bellows, into the cavity be- 
neath the grate of a furnace, and accordingly fome prattical 
writers have given figures of it as employed in this ufe. But 
on trial, I have conitantly found it, when thus applied, inftead 
of exciting, to extinguith the fire ; and the event was the fame, 
in all other cafes, where the vapour did not pafs through a 
portion of the atmofphere before its admiffion to the burning 
fuel. From this obfervation it may be prefumed, that it is not 
the included matter, or any particular element in it, that ani- 


‘mates fire, but the common air of the atmofphere which the 


watery vapour imbibes or propels before it. This mention is 
here made of the zolipile, to prevent others from being put to: 
the expence and difappointment of fuch an apparatus as gave 
rife to thefe obfervations.’ 

Though we miitruft our own judgments in differing from 
fuch an accurate philofopher as our author, yet we cannot help 
being of a different opinion, with refpect to the action of va- 
pour upon burning fewel. Air we imagine increafes the inflam- 
mation of burning matter, not byits containing any padulum, but 
by its being elaftic, and capable of rarefafion. The vapour 
of boiling water poffefies the fame properties by which air ac- 


tuates fire, that is, elaflicity, and a power of being further ra- 
refied. 
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refied by heat. When the mouth of the eolipile is inferted a- 
mong the burning coals, if there is no other orifice in the 
inftrument, no air can have accefs to the boiling water; ex- 
cept there is a communication with the air, none or very little 
vapour will be raifed from boiling water, the application of it 
to the furface of water being a chief promoter of the exhalation 
of vapour. If, then, the air cannot have accefs to the furface 
of the boiling water, whem the nozzle of the inftrument is pla- 
ced among the burning coals, the water will rife probably in a 
different ftate, fo as not to be that elaftic vapour fit for ani- 
mating fire, but an extinguifher of it; perhaps too the portion 
of air that neceffarily unites with the vapour of boiling water, 
when it exhales, may contribute its fhare to the exciting inflam- 
mation. 

Some have thought that furnaces of an elliptical form would, 
by refie&ting the rays of heat into a kind of focus, give confi- 
derable advantages. Our author made trial of one very accu~ 
rately formed, but found no advantage refulting from its figu- 
ration. He propofes to fupply the effe&s hoped for from fuch 
a furnace, by means of a bellows. He ufes two black lead cru- 
cibles, one inferted into the other, but fo as to leave a fpace 
vacant all round betwixt the two: the iuner crucible is pierced 
through with a great many holes, in proper directions, only one 
orifice is made at the bottom of the outer crucible for the noz- 
zle of a bellows. The pierced crucible being put into the 
other, and fo properly joined at the upper part, that no air 
can get out there, the fewel and matters to be operated upon 
being put in, the bellows is inferted into the opening of the 
outer crucible ; and by blowing, the flame and heat is diredted 
from all parts into the middle of the crucible upon the fub- 
ftances placed there, fo as to produce a very intenfe heat. 

He fhews how, with a little addition, the furnace of two 
crucibles might ferve very conveniently for heating a chamber, 

The remainder of this part of the work, viz. from page 38 
to 136 inclufive, is taken up in the hiftory of gold, which he 
does not finifh. Se&, a. treats of the colour of gold, and the 
manner of rettoring its luftre when fullied. For reftoring the 
luftre, different liquors may be employed, folution of foap, of 
fixed alkali, volatile alkali, and reGtified fpirit of wine. In cafes 
of filk or lace, fpirit of wine can only properly be employed, 
‘ A rich brocade, flowered with a variety of colours, after be- 
ing difagreeably tarnifhed, had the luftre of the gold perfedly 
rettored by wafhing it with a foft brufh dipt in warm fpirit of 
wine; and fome of the colours of the filk, which were lixewife 
foiled, became at the fame time remarkably bright and lively. 


Spirit of wine feems to be the only material adopted to this in- 
H 3 _ tention, 
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tention, and probably the boafted fecret of certain artifts is ne 
other than this {pirit difguifed: among liquids, I do not know 
of any other, that is of fufficient aéti.ity to difcharge the foul 
matter, without being hurtful to the ilk: as topowders, however 
fine, and however cautioufly uted, they fcratch and wear the 
gold, which here is only fuper‘cial and of extreme tenuity..’ 

Sect, 2. rreats of the graviry of gold, and fed. 3. of its dudti- 
lity and the arts dependant on this property, gold beating, 
wire-drawing, and gi! iding with gold leaf. He enters minutely 
into the detail of thefe various pra@ices, and alio propofes 
fome improvements in the conduét of them. On the gilding of 
different fubhances, he takes notice of a curiofity from the pott- 
humous works of Mr. Hooke; a method of gilding live craw- 
fith, carp, &c. without injuring the fith. The cement for this 
purpofe is compoled of Burgundy pitch, which is melted in an 
earthen veffel ; and by inclining the veffel, it is made to adhere 
to the inner furface of it: fome finely powdered amber is ftrewed 
over the pitch, when becoming cold, ‘To thefe:three pounds 
of Jintfceed oil and one pound of turpentine is added, boiling 
them for an hour in a veffel covered: This mixture, as it is 
wanted, is to be ground with fine powder of pumice-ftone, fo 
as (o reduce it to the contiftence of paint, The fith being wiped 
dry, this paint is laid down, gold leaf above, and the animal 
immediately rerurned to the water. The matter quickly grows 
firm in the water. The qualities of this cement excellently it 
kt for fome other purpofes, : 

In fe&. 4. the effiats of fire on op are ween notice of. He 
remarks the infuficiency of M. Homberg’s experiment with the 
burning-gl.fs, and adds, that there is no reafon yet to believe 
that gold is alteranle by the great heat of the focus in the burn- 
ing-glaf’, much ‘lefs by fmaller heats. Seét. 5. treats of the 
mixture of goid with other metals. “ Dr. Lewis obferves, that 
it unites with all the known metallic bodies. He- mentions, 
firtt,' its mixture with quickfilver, and the ule of the amalgama 
tuereby for..ed, viz. the gilding different metallic bodies. The 
jnconveniencies in this bufinefs are chicly two: the workmen 
being expofed to the fumes of the mercuty, have generally their 
hhealths greatly impaired; the other is, the lofs of a great 
portion of gquickfilver, notwithftanding a part is detained aud 
preferved in the cavities formed in the chimney for that purpofe: 
He propotcs to remedy thefe defe&ts, by having the chimney of 

the furnace to go off under the ‘grate, and that the cold aif 
fhould enter where the workmen ftand. Thus neither the va- 
pour of the fewel, or fames of fuch fubftances as are placed 
wpon it, would incommode the workmen. The chimney he 
propoles | to reach a foot and a half higher than the Jevel of tbe 
ai? Sg ofa 6 Sure 
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fucnace. Upon this is to be placed a larger tub:.ten or twelve 
feet high, fo wide as to leave an interval of an inch or more, be- 
tween jt and the chimney. The external air, pafling up be- 
‘tween the chimney ang this outer pipe, condenfes the mercurial , 
fumes, which falling down are catched ina rim, and from thence 
conveyed to a proper receiver. After this, he proceeds to the 
mixture of gold with filver, copper, and other metals; the al- 
terations produced by different proportions of different metals, 
and the effeéts of a ftrong or continued fire on the mixtures. 
Gold is particularly difpofed to unite with iron ; hence iron in- 
itruments fhould not be made ufe of for ftirring gold in fufion. 
In virtue of this property, gold -is an excellent folder for the 
finer kinds of iron or fteel inftcuments. ‘There are many other 
curious experiments , related here, which our limits will not 
permit us to mention. 

Sect. 5. treats of the adtion of acids and fulphureous bodies on. 
gold; various folutions of it, and their properties. It has al. 
ways been an axiom, That pure nitrous acid would not diflolve 
gold; upon this the afflayer and refiner have depended. In 
fome circumftances it may be diffolved by the nitrous acid. 
This difcovery of Dr. Brandt is publifhed in the Swedifh Tranf- 
actions for the year 1748. In arder to feparate filver and cop-. 
per joined to gold, he poured on aqua fortis, boiling it in a 
gah veffel to which a recipient was adapted: he poured off the. 
olution as it took place, and added ftronger and ftronger aqua 
fortis. Nearly all the filver and copper being diffolved, and 
the folution poured off from the gold, he made another addition, 
of aqua fortis, which was boiled to drynefs; to this he poured 
more of the acid, which, after boiling fome time, appeared 
yellow, ‘This yellow liguor was kept feparate; being ufed af 
terwards for diffolving filver, to their great aftonithment a 
quantity of gold was found in the bottom of the glafs. The 
filver was very pure from gold; the acid was alfo pure. The 
experiment was feveral times repeated wit h the fame fuccefs. 
‘ Though the applying a head upon the veffel may feem to be. 
avery immaterial circumftance in regard to the diffolution of. 
the metal, it is perhaps one of the moft effential, for both dif- 
folution and precipitation are in many cafes remarkably influ- 
enced by the admiffion or exclufion of air: after the gold has 
been diffolved, if the veffel be well fhaken, fo that air may. be 
gopioufly introduced and mingled with the liquor, the gold, as 
Mr. Scheffer obferves, falls quickly to the bottom,’ 

The marine acid has no action on gold in its metalline ftate. 
‘When precipitated from aq. regia with an alkali, or changed in- 
fo the appearance of a calx by calcination with a mixture of tin 
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and bifmuih, this acid with a moderate heat will perfedtly dif- 
folve it, and retain it fufpended. 

The vitriolic acid has no folvent powers on gold. The mix- 
ture of the nitrous and marine acids, or what is called aqua 
regia, is the proper menftruum of gold. It may be prepared 
by adding fea-falt, or fal ammoniac, to four times their weight 
of aqua fortis; by mixing pure {pirit of nitre and fea-falr, or, 
laftly, by diffolving nitre in fpirit of fea-falt.This is a curious ex- 
periment: the acid of fea-falt, in the laft cafe, feems to a& upon 
the nitre fo as to feparate the whole, or part of its acid; and we 
know very well that the acid of nitre will readily feparate the 
marine acid from its bafis. This throws a difficulty into the 
doétrine of attraétions in chemiftry. It not only takes place in 
the cafe here mentioned, but probably very extenfively. 
Marreraff and Baume give fimilar initances, where the fame re- 
ciprocal effect obtains. 

Inflammable liquors, ether, and effential oils, take up gold 
from its folution, ‘The ether holds it beft fufpended; the ef- 
fential oils allow it to feparate in no long time. It is faid in the 
Swedith Tranfactions, that if the ether be allowed to exhale 
very flowly, the gold will fhoot into cryftals of a tranfparent 
yellow colour, a long prifmatical figure, and of an auftere tafte, 

Liquors containing a grofler infammable matter, as wine, 
vinegar, folution of tartar, all extricate gold from aq. regia in 
its metalline form; the gold falls generally to the bottom.—— 
Under the head of precipitation of gold by metallic bodies he 
remarks, that folution of iron in vitriolic acid, or green vi- 
triol, precipitates gold from aq. regia; and as this folution 
does not precipitate from aq. regia any other known metal, it 
may be an ufeful means of puritying gold from the fmalleft ad- 
mixture of other metals. 

Sect, 7. treats of the alloy of gold, and the methods of judg- 
ing of the quantity of alloy it- contains from the colour and 
weight. Sect. 8. turns on the affaying of gold. The fepara- 
tion of all the bafer metals, except filver and platina, is ob- 
tained by cupellation with lead, of which procefs he gives a 
pretty long detail. He next enters on the parting of filver from 
gold by aq. fortis, and firft defcribes the manner of preparing 
this fpirit, which, however, he leaves unfinifhed in the pre- 
fent publication. 

Dr. Lewis has publifhed another part of this ingenious and 
elaborate undertaking ; of which we fhall defer giving any ac- 
count till the work is completed. 


VI. Od- 
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VI. Objervations on divers Paffages of Scripture, placing many of 
them in a Light altogether new, afcertaining the Meanitg of feveral 
not determinable by the Metheds commonly made ufe of by the Learned, 
and propofing to Confideration probable ConjeGures on others diffe- 
rent from what have been hitherto recommended to the Attention of 
the Curious; grounded on Circumftances incidentally mentioned in 
Books of Voyages and Travels into the Eaff. 8vo. 65. Field, 


r4 Earned men, fays the author of thefe Obfervations, have 

often employed themfelves in noting down places of the 
Greek claffics, which they have thought explanatory of paflages 
of Scripture, and many volumes of ob/ervations of this kind have 
been publifhed to the world, from whence fucceeding commen- 
tators have taken them, and placed them in their writings; but 
modern books of travels and voyages, which, if carefully per- 
ufed, will afford as many obfervations, as curious, and as ufe= 
ful, have not, 1 think, been treated after this manner. An at- 
tempt then of the kind, which appears in thefe papers, is, fo 
far as I know, new, and as fuch will 1 hope be received by the 
public with approbation, at leaft with candor. 

‘ | do not mean in fpeaking this to fay, that no one of the 
numerous writers of travels into the Eaft ever obferved the con- 
formity betwixt fome of their prefent cuftoms, and certain cor- 
refponding paflages of Scripture It has been done moft cer- 
tainly, and the refemblance has been /o friking, and the thing 
fo curious, that they could not in fome cafes well avoid taking 
notice of it; but what I meanis, that no one, that I know of, 
has fet himfelf purpo/ily, and at large, after the manner of thofe 
that have publifhed obfervations on the ancient Greek writers, 
to remark thefe refemblances: an infinite number almoft, of 
very amufing and inftructive particulars are taken no notice 
of, and thofe few that are mentioned, are, in a manner, loft 
amidft a crowd of other matters. 

‘ Accounts of countries very remote from thofe that were the 
fcene of thofe tranfactions which are recorded in the Bible, may 
pour fome light over particular paffages of Scripture, in the fame 
way, as Buchanan’s relation of the manners of the ancient in- 
habitants of Scotland may illuftrate fume circumftances recorded 
by Homer, whofe Iliad fpeaks of Greek and Afiatic beroes; for 
there is a famene/s in human nature every where, under the like de- 
gree of unculti vatedne/s; fo we find there were no profefid Jur- . 
geons in old Scotch armies, as well as none among thofe of the 
Greek, but the great warriors themfelves underftood the art of 
healing, and practifed it, and this fkill was reckoned a military 
accomplifhment, The examining, however, the narratives of 
What travellers have ebferved in the Holy-Land i/f, is ftill 

more 
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more amufing to the imagination, and at the fame time, may 
juftly ‘be fuppofed to be more inftrugtive, fince many of their 
ancient cuftoms remain unaltered, and references to thofe ancient 
cuftoms appear every where in the Scriptures. 

¢ That their cuftoms in general remain pnaltered, on which 
much depends in the following papers, is a fa&t which admits of 
mo doubt: indeed it is fo inconteftable, that the Baron ae Mon- 
tefquieu, io his Spirit of Laws, has endeavoured to affign a na- 
tural caufe for it ; and whether we admit his explanations, or 
not, the faé&t cannet be denicd. A multitude of writers have 
mentioned it, and as a thing they were extremely ftruck with.’ 

Upen this fuppofiticn our author has formed his plan, and 
colle&ed, from books of travels, a great variety of obferva- 
uons, relating, 1. to the weather i in the Holy-Land ; z. the 
people living in tents; 3. their houfes and cities; 4. their 
diet; 5. their manner of travelling ; 6. their methods of 
Shewing refpet; 7. their books ; 8. the natural, civil, and mi- 
litary ftate of Judea; 9. Agypt ; 10. mifcellaneous matters. 

Jn the firft chapter the author illuftrates feveral paflages of 
Scripture, and reGtifies the miftakes of feveral European writers 
in points relating to the weather. For inftance : 

* Bithop Patrick, he fays, when he paraphrafes thefe words 
of the Pfalmift, My moiflure cvas turned into the drought of fummer, 
‘* My body was confumed and parched like the grafs of the 
earth, io the midit of the die? fummer,” feems rather to write 
like a mere Englifhman, than to exprefs the exact thought of 
David, All their fummers are dry; and the withered appear- 
ance ofan Eaftern fummer in common, is doubtlefs what the Pfal- 
mift refers to, without thinking of any particular year of drought.’ 

In the fecond chapter, the author, fpeaking of the goat-fkin 
bottles in ufe among the Arabs, illuftrates this expreflion of 
the Pfalmift in the following manner : I am become like a bot- 
tle in the fmoke *——“ My appearance in my prefent ftate is as 
different from what it was when | dwelt at court, as the furni- 
ture of a palace differs from that of a poor Arab’s tent, among 
whom I now dwell. £ Juft thus the Prophet laments that the 
precious fons of Zion, comparable to fine gold, or vefels of fine 
gold, funk in their eltimation, and were confidered as no better 
than earthen pitchers, the work of the hands of the potter, Lam. 
iv; 2. 

* Our tranflators, by the place + they have marked in the 
margin of fome of our Bibles as parallel to this, feem to have 
fuppofed that the Pfalmift refers to the Elackaefi his face con- 
tracted by forrow ; but this can hardly be fuppofed to be the 
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whole of his thought: in fuch a cafe would he not rather have 
{paken of the blackne/s of a pot, as it is fuppofed .the prophet Joel 
doth, ch. ii, 6, rather than that of a Jeasber- bottle ? : 

‘ [ have been fuppofing that the tent of a common Arab is a 
very /moky habitation, when I have confidered the expreffion of 
a bottle in the fmoke as equivalent to that of a@ botile in the tent of an 
Arab, and in truth their dwelling muft be very much incommo- 
ded with /moke, fince they make fires in them. 

‘ So there was a fire we tind in that Arab tent to which bi- 
fhep Pococke was conducted when he was going to Jerufalem. 
How fmoky muft fuch an habitation be, and how black all its 
utenfils! Le Bruyn, in going from Aleppo to Scanderoon, was 
made fufficiently fenfible of this; for being obliged to pafs a 
whole night in an hut of reeds, in the middle of which there was 
a fire, to boil a kettle of meat that hung over it, and to bake fome 
bread among the afhes, he founc the {moke intolerable, the door 
being the only place by which it could get out of the but, 

Yo the dlackne/s of a goat-fkin bottle in a tent, but to the 
sneanne/s alfo of fuch a drinking-veffel the Pfalmift feems to. re- 
fer; and it was a moft natural image for him to make ufe of, 
driven from among the veffels of filver and gold in the palace of 
Saul to live‘as the Arabs do and did, and confequenily often 
obliged to dtink our of a fmoked leather-bottle, 

‘ If this be a juft reprefentation of the tents of the Arabs, 
{ doubr dur tranilators will be thought not to have been very 
happy in their verfion, when they call the tents of the Arabs 
their palaces, Ezek, xxv. 4. whatewer the true fenfe of the ori- 
‘ginal word miay be? - + : 

In the third chapter, concerning the houfes and cities of Ju- 
dea, the author obferves,’that the attention of the natives to 
external purity has occafioned fome peculiar cuftoms with re- 
yard ‘to their dogs, to which he thinks the facred writers have 
alluded. ‘ They do nor fuffer them in their houfes, and even 
with care avoid their touching thet in the ftreets,, which would 
be confidered as a defilement. One would ‘imagine then, that 
under thefe circumftances, as they do not appear by any means 
to be neceffary in their cities, however important they may. be 
to thofe that feed flocks, there fhould be very few of thefe 
creatures found in thofe places, they are notwithftanding there 
fn great numbers, and crowd their ftreets. ‘They do not ap- 
pear to belong to particular perfons as our dogs do, nor to be 
fed diftin@ly by fuch as might claim fome iotereft in them, but 
get their food as they can, At the fame time they confider it 
as right to take fome care of them, and the charitable people 
‘among them frequently give money every week or month to 
Putchers and bakers to feed them at ftated times, and fome 
io : “ deaye 
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leave legacies at their deaths for the fame purpofe; this is le 
Bruyn’s account. Thevenot and Maillet mention fomething of 
the fame fort. k 

‘ In like manner dogs feem to have been looked: upon 
among the Jews in a difagrecable light, 1 Sam. xvil. 43. 2 Kings 
viii, 13. yet they had them in confiderable numbers ix their cities, 
Pf. lix. 14. but they were not fhut up in their oufes or courts, 
Pf, lix. 6. 14. They feem to have been forced to feek their 
food where they could find it, Pf. lix. 15. to which I may add, 
that fome care of them feems to be indireétly enjoined to the 
Jews, Exod. xxii. 3:. circumftances that feem to be more illuf- 
trated by thefe travellers into the Eaft than by any commen, 
tators that I Know of.’ 

In feveral paris of the Eaft, as D’Arvieux and others inform 
us, wood is fo fcarce and expenfive, that dried cow-dung is 
ufed as fewel, and laid up in out-houfes for that purpofe: Our 
author, in his account of this cuftom, gives the following ip- 
genious explication of a remarkable paflage in the fourth chap- 
ter of Ezekiel. ‘ The prophet, fays he, was firft enjoined to 
make ufe of suman dung in the preparation of his food, tho’ 
at length he obtained permiflion to ufe cow-dung for the baking 
that bread which was to be expreflive of the miferable food If- 
rael fhould be obliged to eat in their difperfion among the 
Gentiles : had this been ordered at firft, it would by no means 
have fufficiently expreffed thofe mecefities, and that filthine/s in 
their way of living to which they were to be reduced, for many 
of the Eaftern people very commonly ufe cow-dung in the ba- 
king of their bread; therefore he was ordered to make ufe of 
human dung, which was terribly fignificant of the extremities 
to which they were to be reduced: no nation made ufe of that 
horrid kind of fewel, whereas the other was very common, tho’ 
it is not very agreeable for the purpofe, the bread fo baked 
being burnt, fmoky, and difagreeably tafted.’ 

Our author has illuftrated many paflages of Scripture with 
equal propriety. Yet in a book on this copious fubje&, we 
expected more entertainment and inftru@tion than we find in 
this performance. Several of his refearches are tedious and 
unimportant. His endeavours to avoid the repetition of every 
thing which others have remarked in a fimilat way, and his de- 
termination to confine himfelf to particular fa&s, which writers 
of voyages and travels have incidentally or undefignedly mentioned, 
have given his book an air of novelty ; but, at the fame time, 
obliged him to reje& many curious and entertaining obfervations. 
in fome of his difquifitions he feems to have indulged his ima- 
gination in the purfuit of references which have no exiftence in 


the facred writings. E.g. He quotes from Maundrel a defcrip- 
thon 
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tion of a fiffure in the earth which that gentleman had obferved 
in his travels, and then afks this queftion: * May not Solomon 
refer to fome fuch a dangerous place as this, when he fays, 
«¢ The mouth of a ftrange woman is a deep pit: he that is ab- 
horred of the Lord fhall falltherein. Prov. xxii.14. A whore 
is a deep ditch; and a ftrange woman a narrow pit ?” chap. xxiii. 
27. The flowery pleafures of the place where this fatal pit 
was, make the allufion {till more ftriking: how agreeable to 
fenfe the path that led to this chamber of death !” 

The force of thefe expreffions is undoubtedly obvious to every 
reader, without examining a volume of travels, or the pits and 
precipices in the Holy-Land, 

This method of inveftigating the meaning of the facred wri- 
ters, by enquiring into the prefent ftate of Judea, is certainly 
ufeful : many obfervations in this book evince its propriety ; but 
it is, perhaps, more delufive than fome imagine. There 
‘has been a total alteration in the religion, laws, and manners 
of the natives, fince the days of Mofes. A traveller fees the 
ground which the patriarchs trod: he obferves the fame tem- 
perature of the air, the fame afpe& of the heavens, and the lixe ; 
“but cuftoms and modes of living are circumftances of a tranf.ory 
kind; few reliques of thefe things have fubfilted througt. the 
revolutions of three thoufand years. And with refpe& tv that 
conformity between /ome particulars which our author men- 
tions, and certain correfponding paflages of Scripture, almoft 
all that can be faid is this: A philofopher may obferve a fini- 
larity in all the operations of art and nature, whether he views 
them under feveral periods in Judea, or, under the fame degree 
‘of culture, on the banks of the Jordan, the Thames, or the 


Nile. 
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Vil. The Providential Hiftory of Mankind opened, by the Key ** of 
the Knowledge of Good and Evil,” Applied to the Holy Scriptures. 
By the Rev, James Stronge, 4, M. of the Diocefe of Armagh. 
8vo. Pr. 7s. 6d, Dodfley. 


R. Stronge is one of thofe writers who look upon hu- 

man knowledge as a corrupt and dangerous principle, 

‘and imagine that ¢ the canfe of true religion is betrayed, when 

ft is delivered over to our own reafon, to decide upon the foun- 
dation or merit of it.’ 

Religion, we muft confefs, has been abufed and betrayed by 

fome of its adherents, who have dreffed it up in fantaftic co- 

lours of their own invention, and under that difguife expofed 


it to derifion, 
; But 
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But is reafon, therefore, to be difcarded from the fervice of 
Chriftianity? No. Without it we thould notbe able to diftin- 
guifh the infpiration of an apoftle from the dream of an en- 
thufiait, the truths of God from the fi€ions of man, or the 
gofpel of Chrilt from the koran of Mohammed. 

Our author thinks, thatas we have the Scriptures in our poffef- 
fion, we have no occafion for this carnal weapon, ‘ We mutt 
take the favord of the Spirit, which is the word of God, as the only 
weapon that can decide our controverfy with all heretical oppo- 
fers of the truth ; for the only method ot deciding any contro- 
verfy is to bring it to a certain point, beyond which we cannat 
pafs; and that point, with all true believers, is the authority of 
the word of God, upon which alone we rely for eftablifhing the 
articles of our faith ; and therefore, in all controveriial difputes 
with the enemies of it, our duty requires that we fhould appeal 
to that authority by taking the word of God, as it #s written in 
his book, and offer it only in our defence, without any addi- 
tion of our own reafoning along with it, but leave it to the con- 
fciences of our adverfaries to make the application.’ ——¥* If 
they do not acquiefce in its divine authority, whenit is propofed 
to them, we have no need of arguments to enforce it by our au- 
thority, in reafoning any farther upon it ; but @ man that is an 
heretic after the firft and Jecond admonition given him to forbear, 
Speaking perverfe things, reje2: turn away from him, and refute 
to hold any more converfation with him.’ 

In this manner, we may fuppofe, our author would have 
treated Dr. Clarke, if he had lived under his influence ; for he 
reprefents the doétor’s book, On rhe Being and Attributes of Ged, 
&c. as * A monftrous birth, delivered in nonfenfical, perplexed, 
contradictory, and blafphemous terms +, from which, as ne~ 
ceffary to its being, it cannot be freed, to afford any other view 
of its deformity, but what mutt difturb and diftraat the under- 
ftanding, invited to combat with impofhibilities and contradic- 
tions, and to furrender our faith in God, to embrace a forgery 
of infernal craftinefs.’ | 

Dr. Clarke, in the treatife above-mentioned, propofed to flew, 
that the being and attributes of God are not only probable, but 
capable of juft proof and demontitration, thinking that his er- 
deavours might ferve to remove the objections of thofe who de- 
fend their atheifm upon the principles of philofophy. But our 
author looks upon this defign as impious and abfurd. ‘ For reafon, 
fays he, alone cannot lead us to the true God, or to the know- 
ledge of his will, but be that cometh to God, muff BELIEVE that he 


i ant 





+ A birth delivered in nonfenfical terms, is, in the wards of our 
author, * molt abominable uonlenfe,’ 
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is—what he has been pleafed to reveal to us; and as our obe- 
dience due to him, does imply that his will thould be done, we 
cannot know his will, or what things he requires us to do as his 
fervants, without information from him concerning them ; du 
Ged hath revealed them unto us, by his Spirit : for the Spirit fearch- 
eth all things, yea the deep things of God; for what man knoweth tir 
things (or thoughts of man) but rhe fpirit of man which is in bim: 
even fo the things (or thoughts or will) of God knowseth no man, 
but the Spirit of God. If we cannot difcover the fecret thoughts 
of man from external appearances of his perfon and counte- 
nance, much lefs furely can we know the thoughts of God by 
confideration of his works, which have a more remote and 
diftant relation to their great Creator ; yet this is the tafk of the 
deift or moralift, who labours with all his might to invalidate 
the authority of the word of God, by fetting uppermoft the de- 
cifions of his own reafon, or fuch conclufions as he infera from 
his fituation among outward viftble obje&s, as a natural reli- 
gion, or perfect rule of life; and is only contented to admit 
the teftimony of Scripture, where it may be wrefted to coincide 
with his own arbitrary determinations. If on this footing we 
join him, to fet afide the divine authority of Holy Scripture, 
the intereft of true religion is betrayed into his hands: we con- 
fent thereby to argue and to walk by fAght ; to which Dr. Clarke 
having agreed, notwithftanding the parade and arrangement of 
his fophiftical demonftrations againft atheifts, deifts, fatalifts; 
and the reft of that tribe, he is found to be one of the moft 
ufeful and induftrious friends their caufe ever had upon earth.’ 

Full of zeal and indignation againft this prefumptuous, reafon- 
er, the redoubtable Mr. Stronge undertakes to * examine and 
refute’ the Doétor’s demonftrations. ‘Take a fpecimen of this 
refutation. ~** Someruine, fays Dr. Clarke, has exifted from 
all eternity.” Mr. Stronge replies: ‘ By the rules of mathe- 
matical argumentation, this propofition is to be taken’ as an 
axiom, or felf-evident truth, which may be undeniably proved 
to our fenfes ; for otherwife the atheifts, his fiGitious or imagi- 
nary opponents, wil! not allow it, fince they are afluredly of the 
fame feét of the Sadduces, who fay there is no vefurreGicn, neither 
angel nor /pirit—diftin& or feparated from material or vifible 
forms ; and therefore to join iffue, and to lead them into his de- 
monftrations, Dr. Clarke’s propofition muft be taken to imply, 
that this material vifible world, or fome vifible thing in it or about 
it, is eternal. If he denies that his fomething is to be under- 
ftood of any thing which is vifible or material, he preclades the 
poflibility of arguing demonftratively, or of arguing at all by 
demonftration to convince his fuppofed atheifts; fo that the 
. amufing fallacy of his demonfrative art lies in the terms (fqmea 
Liteg ) 
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thing) brought into his propofition, inftead of fome one certaitn 
or vifible thing, and affirmed to be.eternal, by which means 

eternity, an,eflential attribute, is, indeGnitely applied to fome- 

thing, ia,a) blafphemous, abufe .of reafoning and. of {peech. 

‘ If this propofition, that, ‘* Something bas exifled from.all 
eternity,” is propofed to believers, they will not agree to it, but 
reject-it-as falfe, when taken to fignify. any thing but that Gop 
has exilted in eternity, in which fenfe it will in no fort anfwer 
the putpofés of Dr.'Clarke’s elaborate Mathematica Analyfis ; fo 
that his axiom will not bé granted as he would ‘have it, ‘either by 
atheifts‘ot believers, which. precludes: his ‘argunient from taking 
place either with one or the other of them ‘atid thas his ambi- 

- tiods faddery having’ no foot or foundation to Stead Ypoa,: does 
of courfe fall to the ground.’ 

Our author having,’ ashe imagines, patetiaade the rea 
that Dr. Ciacke’s demonffrations ae falfe, apd that.his prete iM 
to eftablisthe truth. is, infernal. crafts. that. all,fuch, attempts 
are \injurious to the honour ef God.and the bappinefs.of men, 
by encouraging them ia their, naturabcossuption, .&c. be. .pro- 
ceeds, to.review the hiftory ofimankind and, the.difpenfations. of 
Ged from the-fall:to. the. redemption... j4 

This detail, with all his,obfervatians, iso extzemelys eotiens 
andiinfipid, ‘that. we -fhall conclude/thiss article with.a. citation 
from the lait fe&ion.of his Dook,..which wall, snable, the reader 
to form. aicompetent idea of, thefe rduaniens. 

« We have feen, by,due attention given .to. the. rovidential 
hiftery.of, mankind, delivered to ys.in the facred watfings, from 
what capfeour mifery. in. this yacertain. troubled ftate, bas ori- 
ginally proceeded ; that.it was.qccafioned bythe entrance, of fin 
and death:into the world, through, the difohedience, of the..fir ft 
many) who was feduced.by -the. temptation and palicies . of the 
devil:-Rad that this-original corruptioa.is propagated. through 
thewholesace of maokind, who are, bora.in fin, under the in- 
fluence-of.the evil principle of a€tion: which, he, introduced, and 

areaturally difpofed to. be led and governed by. it, in purfuit 
of happinefs by the gratifications of their appetites and mares 
in this prefent life. . ~ 

* The great objec of the. providential government of man- 
kind,, io manifefting the mercy of God, to recover. them froin 
the mifery of theic fallen ftate, is to deftroy the works of.the 
devil, and to refcue the fouls of meg from the power of. his 
policy and delufion ;-that is, to abolifh.that evil principle of 
action to which they became fubje& through the. addrefs .of the 
evil fpirit, when he prevailed by his temptation to cut off the 
communications of divine knowledge and affiftance from our 


firft parents, who fell from their ftate of innocence, and hap- 
pinefs, 
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pinefs, and liberty, by difobeying the word of God, and liften- 
ing to the word of the deceiver ; and fo were betrayed into the 
corrupt principle of life, the kxNowLEpGe of coop and evit by 
their fenfes, to take that knowledge, acquired by their own 
experience, to reafon upon it inftéad of the worp of Gop, and 
make it the ruling principle of their lives.’ 


2 8 oe | 





VIL Ekwen Letters from the late Rev. Mr, Hervey, to the Rev, 
Mr. John Wefley 5 containing an Anfwer to that Gentleman's Re- 
markson Theron aad Alpafio. Publi ifoed from the Autbor’s Ma- 
hufcript, left in the Pofeffion of bis Brother W. Hervey. With a 


Preface, foewing the Reafon of theit being now patty Sto, 
=P. 3s- Rivington. 


R. Wefley wrote his temarks, which are printed in this 

volume, in the year 1756, by way of private letter to 
Mr. Hervey; and in'1758 inferred them in a pamphlet intitled, 
“« A Préfervative againft unfettled Notions in Religion.” ‘ In 
this letter, fays-he, I totich upon many things, without once 
attempting to prove them ; for I defigned only, 1. to warn a 
friend, and give him matter for farther confideration: 2. to 
guard others from flipping into miftakes.’ 

‘ IS jufification, fays Mr. Wefley, more or lefs than God’s 
pardoning and accepting a finner through the merits of Chrift ? 
That God hetein “ reckons the righteoufnefS and obedience 
which Chrift performed as our own, 1 allow ;” if by that ambi- 
guous expreffion you mean only, as you here explain it your- 
felf, “They areas effectual for obtaining our falvation, as if 
they were our own perfotial qualifications.” 

« For Chrif?s fake, and for the fake of the immortal foul 
which he has purchafed with his blood, do not difpute for that 
particolar phrafe, The imputed righteoufne/s of Chrift. It is not 
fcriptural ; it is not neceffary. Men who fervple to ufe, men 
who never heard the expreflion, may yet ‘* be humbled, as ree 
penting criminals at his feet, and rely as devoted penfioners 
on his merits, &c,” ) 

In this performance Mr. Hervey defends the doétrine of int- 
puted righteoufne/s;——* Let me afk, fays he; how can we be juf- 
tified by the merits of Chrift, unlefs they are impeted to us? 
Would the paymént miade by a furety; procure a- difcharge 
for the debtor, unlef$ it was placed to his account? It is cer- 
tain, the facrifices of old could not make an atonement, volefs 
they were imputed to each offerer refpectively. ‘This was an or. 
dinance fettled by Jehovah bimfelf, Lev. vil. 18. And. were 
not the facrifices, was not their imputation typical of Chrift, and 

Vou. XIX. February, 1765. 1 the 
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the things pertaining to Chrift? the former prefiguring his alf- 
fufficient expiation, the latter fhadowing forth the way whereby 
we are partakers ofits efficacy. The righteoufnefs which Chrift 
performed is reckoned by God ‘as our own.’ 

‘ When fuch a righteoufnefs is the fubje& of difputation, we 
muft not give place, no, not for an hour; we muft maintain 
its matchlefs excelle: ACY, fo long as we have any breath or any 
being. We muft fay in dire& .oppofition to your fervent but 
wnadvifed zeal, ** for Chriit’s fake,” let us contend earnefily 
for imputed righteoufne(s 5 ; becaufe it is the brighteft jewel in 
his mediatorial crown.’ 

€ I look upon this article to be thie fupreme ‘diftinguith- 
ing glory of Chriftianity, becaufe I confider it as the richeft, 
incomparably the richeft privilege of the Chriftian. To have 
a righteoufnefs—a confummate righteoufnefs—the very righte- 
oufnefs of the incarnate God—dignified with all the perfe€iions 
of the divine natare—to have this righteoufnefs imputed for our 
juftification. Matchlefs, inconceivable blefing! This fils the 
believet’s heart with inexprefiiblecomfort and joy. This dif- 
plays the grace of God! in the moft charming and ‘tranfporting 


light. ‘This conftitutes the moft engaging motive adhe 4c to 





holinefs, and to all willing obedience.’ 

‘ Our Lord’s obedience is of higher dignity and greater’ value 
than the whole world, and all-the righteoufnefs in it. ‘The di- 
vine law is. hereby more fignally honoured, than it could have 
been honoured by the uninterrupted obedience of Adam ‘and all 
his pofterity. God's juftice, ‘holinefs, truth, receive greater 
glory from his unparalleled'aas of doty, than from all the fer- 
vices of angels and men in their fevetab‘wondeérful orders.’ This 
active righteoufnefs, together with his moft meritorious fuffer-- 
ing, are. the ground and:caufe of my acceptance with God, are 
the very thing which procures and effeéts my jaftification, mak- 
ing me not, barely acquitted from guilt, but truly righteous, 
yea perfectly tighteons, and that before the God of seifitice pe- 
netration and purity’— 

« The righteoufnefs of fallen creatures is not of theintktven, 
but of me, faith the Lord. It is brought in and accomplifhed by 
him, whom God hath fet forth to be their mediator and furety : 
fo that we are made righteous, not by doing any thing what{o- 
ever, but by folely believing in Jefas.’ 

« The righteoufnefs which is of God by faith, fays* Mr. 
Wefley, is both imputed and inherent.” *°Then; fays Mr. 
Hervey, it is like the interweaving linen and wooler; the mo 
ley mixture, forbidden to the Ifraelites. Or rather, lke weav- 
ing a thread of the fineft gold with a hempen‘cord ora fpidet’s 


web. The righteoufnefs which is of God is perfeét, confum- 
mate, 
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mate, éverlafting. Not {8° ittherent rightéoufnefs, your own 
{elf being: jadge, and your own pen. being Witnefs.——Th the 
righteoufaefs which is of God, the apoltle’ deftres to be foatid, 
before thé great and terrible tribunal ‘of ‘the “Lord. ‘His ‘own 
righteoufuefs, or the righteoufnefs which is‘inherent, he abdn- 
dons, as abfolutely improper for this great’purpofe; being fo 
more fitted to give him boldnefs at the day “of judgment; than 
dung and filth are fit te introduce a perfon’ ‘with’ credit and @ig- 
nity to court. The righteoufnefs which is of ‘God is unknown’ 
to reafon, “is revealed from Heaven, atid without ‘the work's ‘of 
the law. . Whereas, the righteoufnefs inherent is difctovérable 


by reafon; was known to the heathens, and ‘confifts in‘ a confor- 


mity of heart and life to the precepts of the'law. “By the’lat- 
ter, we at, we obey, and offér up fpiritual facrifices unto'God. 
By the former we work nothing ; 3 we render nothing unto God, 
but only receive of his ‘grace,’ 

‘ The feripture fets forth juftification, falvation; and all btele 
fednefs, as things petfeétty freé’; detached’ ftom all works; ‘de- 
pendent on no conditions, but the ifs of” spaevetge poodneft, 
and infinitely rich grace. 

* We are faved, that is; we have all the beiefits of the’ new 
covenant—-By grace—JBy. grace ye are Jaded, Eph. ii. ‘5.—Freely 
—Being juftified freely, Rom. iii. 24. ——Without the law+2T Be 
righteoufue/s of God without the law, Rom. tii: 21.—Not by works 
—Not of works, but of him that callebh, Rom, ix. 11.—By righ- 
teoufnefs, not. performed, but imputed+Faish i+ imputed for 
righteouJne/s, Rom. iv, 5.—-Not by guiltlefs behaviour, but by 
remiffion of finas—Blefed are they whofe iniquities are forgiven, and 
whofe fins are coveredyPL,-xxxii. 1.—* By faith alone—Being juf- 
fed by faith, Rom. v,-4.——* Not oh account of faith as-a'éondi- 
tion performed, but on. account of Chrift, the pearl of inefttma- 
ble price; which faith receives, applies, and ufes'— Who bas bY 
himfelf purged away our /ins,—and brought in an ever lapting’ righhew 
oufnefs, Heb.i.3, Dan, ix. 24. Heart yin 
« After all thefe teftimonies of feriptare®; fhall we ftill init. 
tain, that the covenant.of grace confilts of conditions; depends 
upon conditions; is fuch as we cannat expect to have made good 
till certain conditions are, by us; duely and truly fulfilled ?Da- 
gon may aswell ftand ia-the prefence of the ark, asfuch a no= 
tion in the face of thefe evangelical texts.” © 97 0" 

‘ The doétrine. of, an “imputed righteoufnefs feems.to have 
been typically taught; by the remarkable manner of clothing 
our firft parents, All they'could do for'their own recovery was 
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* Mr. Hervey cites twenty more equally pertinent. 
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like the patched and beggarly manitle of fig-leaves ; this they 
rélingoith, and God himfelf furniffies” them with apparel ; anj- 
mals are flain,., not for food, bat facrifice s and the naked cri- 
minals) are, arrayed with the fkins’ ‘of thofe flaughtered beafts. 


‘The vidims figured ‘the expiation made by Chrift’s:death, the 


clothing typified the imputation of his tighteoufnefs,’ 
In this manner, Mr, Hervey proceeds through thefe eleven 


letters, and imputed. righteouftels is the butthen of :his dif- 


eousfe.. But how ablurd and inferiptural § is this opinion |! in 
< what a maze of, error was this worthy and ingenious writer in- 


volved! Imputed righteoufnels i is a notion which fuppofes, that 
God will reward us for fervices we have never done, will look 
upon.us as amiable for qualities we never pofiefied,. as virtuous 


‘When in reality we are wicked, as pure when we are only like 
‘scwhited fepulchres.. As. well may. we fappofe’ that a blind man 


may be able to fee by the eyes of another, that the:health of 
the phyfician may give relief to the patient, or that the defor- 


mities of one man may .be made Araight and beautiful by the 


eomelinefS of his friend, 
If we are perfeélly righteous i in the righteoufnefs of Chri, if 


we perfedtly. obeyed in his obedience, what“is there left for man 
to perform? God has. been fatisfied™ in all bis’ demands ; his 
law, his honour, his, juftice, are’ all’ fatisfied, and therefore, in 
frit equity, he can. demand nothing more; the debt-i 4S paid, 


and! wé are acquitted. . 
But if this is really the. cafe, why aré we retjaired! to clang 


OuRSELVES from all fiibinefs. of the felb and fpirit; and:to Rep the 


ccmmaniments, if vuse-would-enterinta Jife# Or, if Chrift has ab. 
folved as, why are. we affured that every one, at the day of judg- 
ment, hall receive the things done in bis body, according to what he 


hath done? In: shefe plain. emphatical. words there is no intima- 


‘! @ion thatowe hall, be, rewarded | according’ to what Chip hath 


done in our ftead; no intimation that our deficiéticies will. be 
fupplied by his alent, merits; that his virtues will be thansfe erred to 
our account; orthat we fhall be , made righteous ry ibe Far 
otherwife. Our fate,,you fee, is to. be determined the things 


done in our bodies, whether good. or bad. 

« Ah, Sir! fays Me, Hervey, our, vadorations! l our shank Gir 
jngs'! our praifesd; our prayers! our preaching! out facramental 
duties! what ace they.alk but filiey rags ! , — of, as another, ad- 
vocate * for imputed sighteouinels. more Aeganil ily calls them, 
© polneed housed es jock titi sie) eran ane, 

Huoian nature, .jts true, very feldont appears in the beauty 
of holinefs 5» but canjit, derive any real honour from a borrowed 
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* See Dott. of Juftif. Mated, p. 7. 
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garment? Is our Créatoft’ to be:pleafed with the fhadow of pere 
fection? or is it. poffible, by a fplendid covering, to veil the ini-. 
-quities of, the heart. from. his: infpettion ?—He wees) a ne 
ave made, be'temembers. that ave are but duft. 

Bat, fays Mr. Hervey, after roductag Rirty or forty: texts. 
of fcripture ia his defence, *. The facted riters have ufedevery 
form of fpeech that, may, exclude all ‘humate works, and! fet 
afide all conditions and pre-requifites; ip, otier to faperfette all 
glorying, and-afcribe the whole of our jaftifitation to’ tye free 
grace of God, and the fole merits of Chriff2' 9 © its! 

Suppofing ‘this obfervation to be true, it Wil notin the:deatt 
corroborate) owt ‘authors, opinion; for tele téxts"are totally 
mifapplied. Fhey.relate not to our final’ jafification inv w fu- 
ture ftate, ‘bat to the bleffings of patdon and ‘acceptance uadet 
the Gofpel, which yndoubtedly were not’ owing to ‘any pricr 
obediente, or merit,.,the, world ‘had ’a’ ight to plead; but 
to thecundeferved favor. and ‘benevolence of Géd:  Thisis what 
St. Paisly <Rom. iii. 2h, calls. the rightionfrefi;: 6r juftification; of 
Ged without daw, “ia \Sar nsniydg sdt 
~ ‘Ina word ;¢ this do&rine ‘which: ‘Mr. Hetvéy has hereiendea- 
voured 'to-maiitain, is one of the _greutelt a Bfardivies that ever 
has been: introduced i into the Chriftiat rehigtoad > 18 Sw tt! 

Mr..Wefley, in a pamphlet Tately’ ‘publifhied, ptifieddate have 
anfwered all that.is mater | a Mr, Hervey’s Lerters::>-Bot he 
throws’nd light. upon t ¢ fubj ‘¢ ‘He ‘only’ parpofes ro fpeak 
alittle on the perfonat phe Sei which ave brouphroagsintt 


himfelf ;:and, they who want to know moré-6f'Mr: Wefley’s te- 


ager 1 if ies rekas confult his ifthe. atl? Vi 168 
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‘HIS volume cofitaine a poetical dedication: to-the . “waar 
of G——, two. difcoutfes on prayer) andiaight om the 
Lord’s-Prayer, 

The, dedication, under the veil of irony, 1s ster fatire. 
But though. we admire the poignaney of Mr: Churshill’s wit, 
we cannot but think it a flagrant impropriety ro mix religion 
with gall, and introduce a facred addrefs tothe Supreme Being 
by a farcaftical dedication ro the bithop. 

This dedication, we {uppofe, was intended: to:promote the 


ve 





fale of the book ; as @ piecé of cork 'tnay: be fumetimes made 
ufe of to prevent a heavy body ftom finking, 10° 


The fermons are tolerable, but not extraordinary; Productions. 


‘Fhe thread of the author’s difcourfe is generally:trite; and the 


whole feems to be more calculated for the edification of.an or- 
I 3 dinary 
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_ dinary congregation, than the entertainment or inftru@ion of a 


judicious reader. 

. We do not remem ber any pailage, more ‘particulasly, riking . 

than the following obferyations relating,te the, manners, of the 
prefent age: 
_ ‘How few are. there, if, we. look into, the worlds eho, are 
wortby repeaters of this petition, who hallow. the name of God 
as they ought., Some, and thofe.not.a few..in this right, bononr- 
able age of infidelity, wholly deny the, Being, of God ;, others al- 
low, him indeed a bare exiftence, but impioufly, firip-him,of his 
attributes, and.deny bis providence 5, .w hilt many who.profefs 
the Chrifiian faith, .gud call thesnlelues the children.of.God, -dif- 
honour him by, their -wicked and, profligate life, and bring into 
contempt, . and caufe, to be evil fpoken of, that holy; name 
whereby they. are called, 

* Never did greater levity appear than i in the prelent, age. All 
things ferious, folemn, and facred are wantonly. thrown, by, 
or treated only as proper fubjeéts of ridicule ; and the religion of 
Chrift, which ought to warm the hearts and influence the prac- 
tice of its profefforsy.is.no more than. fkin-deep +; it.is made a 
plaufible pretence.to ferve.a turn; aud.is put off and.oa. asea- 
fily as our cloaths, .,Hlow thin.is the.church, bow almofivdefo- 
Jate is the altar of God? What wonder?  fince a party of #Plea- 
fure, the dropping, in of a friend, a too luxurious meal,-an 
indolence of difpofition, in a word, any thing or nothing, is 
deemed a fufficient excafe for our ftayi ing from church, and neg- 
leGing the public woifhip of our Maker. 

‘ The Scriptures, thofe lively oracles of God, wherein is con- 
tained our title to eternal falvation, which it is every man’s duty 
and happinefs to be acquainted with, how fhamefully, how foo- 
lifhly, how impioufly, are they negleéted? EF doubt, though I 
am affraid it doth not admit of a doubt, whether any book. is fo 
little Known as that which deferves and demands our ftrifteft at- 
tetitiaon. The poor think themfelves abfolved from confulting 
it becaufe fo much of their time is taken up by their neceflary 
labour; and the rich no doubt, muft be excufed,-fome becaufe 
they never read at all, and others becaufe their meditations are 
turned another way, and they are better employed in perufing 
and raifing trophies to more modern produétions,. where. inde- 
eency pafles off for wif}and infidelity for reafon. 

* Anfwerable to and worthy of thefe molt excellent private 
fudies, is the polite converfation of the prefentage, where noife 





+ By this miferable expreffion the author confounds ‘his 
ideas; no mancan be fuppofed to: put his: fkin) off and on 
as ecafily as his coats 1275 
16 
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is mirth, obfcenity good humour, and profanenefs wit. ., De- 
cency and good fenfe, which were formeily deemed neceflary-to 
give a° grate'to and feafon converfation, to join’ pleafure and 
improvement together, are become mere antiquated notions, 
words without méanitig’; aid allthae the pert and polite finner 
need to’do now to eltablifh his feputation of wit, and be deemed 
the hetoe of all polite°affeinblies, is to pet rid of religion’ as foon 
as pofible, to-fet édtifcience at defiance, to ‘dény the Being or 
Providence of God, 'to'langh at the feriptares, deride God's. oF- 
dinanices, ‘profane his ‘lame, and rally his miniftry. “Thus q 
lifted} ‘the world is his’ own, ‘he carries afl before him, and 4 
he’ fiduld imieet with® Oppofition from ‘fome fincere Chriftian 
who is truly religious, and casinet brook. fo ‘hear the name. of 
his Maker treated with contempt, why he defpifes and derides 
the poor fuperititiows fool, and fuperlatively Nappy i in at 
laughs at the afgament ‘which he cannot anfwer.’ 





> 
‘ ye 


X, Reliquts of Antient Kugiith Poetry ; sonfifiteg of old beroie Ba.- 
lads, Songs, and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, (Chiefly of the 
Lyric kind.) Together with fome few of eter Date. 3 v0ls. 8v0, 
Pr. 103. 6d. Dodfley. 


NE can fearcely perufe this work without imagining that 
he fees the Genius of antient Englifh poetry bowing the 
head in approbation of the editor’s labours, which are equally 
entertaining and accurate, We have here an exhibition’ of the 
Englith mufes, in habits that are plain indeed, but often elegant. 
The whole, toa difcerning eye, forms anethichiftory of our ancef- 
tors. The manners not only of their ages, but the provinces where 
they lived, are delineated by the trueft pencil, that of Nature; 
and however homely her ftrokes may fometimes be, the refem- 
blance ‘is always juft, and therefore pleafing, This writer poffefles 
the uncommon merit of joining exquifite difcernment to inde- 
fatigable induftry, and we. know not in which charaéter to ad- 
mire him moft, that of a critic or an editor, 

He‘has had the happinefs (if we may beallowed the expref- 
fion) to recover to life a fpecies of Englifh ay ity who have been 
long buried in oblivion ; we mean, that of the-Minftrels, on, 
whom he has given us an effay ; and hg has been fortunate 
enough to prefent us with fome authentic fketches both of their 
profeffions and their perfons, ‘The Poet, fays he, and the Min- 


ftrel * became two perfons, Poetry was cultivated by men of 
: letters 





: The word Minspnsicis derived:frosviake Sdeach’ ner 
trier ; 5 ang Was not in ufe here before the Norman conquett. 
14 is 
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letters indi(¢riminately, and: many of the moft popular rhimes 
were compofed gmidft the Icifure and rétiréniént of monafteries, 
But the Minfirels continued a difking Order of ‘mien, ate got 
their, livelihood by. inging verfes ta the harp, “at ‘the honfes of 
the, great. ‘There théy were {till hofpirably ahd refpectfully-re- 
ceived, and retained, many of the hotioufs’fhewh °to théirpre- 
decefiars, the Bards .and Scalds. © Ada” ‘iitdeed,” tha? fotire of 
rap oaly recited the _compofitigns of “Others, many df them 
ill. compoled fongs themfelves, gnd’al Of theth' could probably 
invent a few ftanzas oft occafion., I baveé'no ‘déubr bat mof of 
the old heroic ballads in this colle@ion'were produced by this or- 
der of men, For altho’. fome of the larger metrital romances 
might come from the pen of the monks or others, yet the fmaller 
patratives were probably compofed by the Minttrels wid ‘fung 
them., From the amazing variations which ‘occur in ‘different 
copies of thefe old pieces, it is evident they ‘made ‘no feruple to 
alter.each other’s podudtions, and the tétiter added’ or Omitted 
whole flanzas, according to his own faricy 6r convenience.’ 
Thus much for. their profeffion. © “Their perforis are défetibed 
as follows : ah me ¢ i gilbis UUG& QB! S19. BO 
« When_queen Elizabeth was entertained at Killingworth- 
Caftle by the earl of Leicefler in.i¢75, among the many devices 
and pageants which were exhibited for het eutertainment, one 
of the perfopages introduced was that of ap ‘ancient Mixsre ez, 
whose appearance and drefs are fo miputely defcribed by awriter 
there prefent *, and give us fo difting ‘an ide of the chara@er, 
that J fhajl quote the paffage at large. © °° ONG) 5 
“1 A, Person very meet feemed he for thé purpofe, of a xiv 
usar old, apparelled partly as he woufd himfelf.” His°eap of : 
is head feemly rounded tonfter- Wife + ; fair kembed, ‘that with 
{ponge daintily dipt in a little capon’s greale, was finely’ finouth- 


 $d,,to make jj fhine like a malard’s wing: His’ beard fmugly 


haven :. and yet “his fhirt after the new trink, with ‘foffs fair 
tarched, flecked and gliftering like’a’ pair of néw‘thoes, mar. 


ts 4 4 rt 





js remarkable that our'old monkith*hiftorian's ‘do ‘not°ufe the 
word Citharadus, Cantator, or the like, ‘to “exprefs'a'MrnsTrey 
in Latin ; but ejetier Mimu}, Hiftrio, Focalator, or fome other 
word that implies geftare.’ “Hence it tholld’féem' thatthe Min- 
ftrels fet off their finging by mimickry or action: or; according 
to Dr. Brown’s hypothefis, united’ the powers of melody, poem, 
aud dance, See his fhpérious Fift.’ of ttie Rife of Poetry, &c.’ ° 
_,.* * R. L. [Langham] author of a letter P2mo, defcribing 
the queen’s entertainment at Killingwotth if i¢35, pi 46. (This 
‘writer's orthography is'not-here copied.) © | 
“ 4 “ Tonfure-wife,” after the manner of the Monks. 

a : + : thalled 
aay t: 
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fhalied in. good.erder, with afering tick, and ftrut, ‘that’ every 


— fro wise a rates "of hials Hae i awe 







een, r the iS “te 
rh a be et ee atoré wi Wh f clafp ‘and a 
keeper, clofe up,te the. c chin,; sun “ eafily, for ‘he t d Witdd When 


he lift... Seem) rt in are caddis les tom “BGR '# part of 
capped: Sheffield es Nays a i a ides.” Out of His’ bofom 
dyawn forth alappet of his nap! sin Ped a With 2 blae tate,-and 
warked with a for Damian; for he was but a batheldp yer, 
sod His gomo had, ide [i, e-] Tong’ Neves dows te mid teg, 
flit. from. Ae. onder. tot the hand, and y ied wi ith White® cor. 
ten... His. doublet- Neeves ° F'black "worttd Y aboa'tReed ‘pair 
af points, . a tawiey chamlet fac éd ‘alon “he writt with blue 
threaden poingts §, a wealt towards | the bands of rita “a-ipes. 
_Anpair, of red neather frocks. ,% patr < ° Duin ps “ on bis feet, with 
a. ctofs. cut at_his toes for corns :* not new indeed, yetittéanly 
blackt with fot, and ining, Ss a fhoing horn. SSG 
. #¢ About his neck , a red ribband fuitible to his girdle,’ ‘S His 
Eiare.in good grace dependent, before him. “His wh t tyed 
to a green lace and hanging by : under the gorgel of* own 
afair flaggon.chaio,. (pewter * for) sinver, as a'sq ie IN- 
ST REL FOR Mippuesex, t that trave Ted the country” lis: fummer 
feafon,, unto fair and, wérthipful 1 mens houfes. From his’ Fv 
hungya foutcheany with, a metal a8, colour, tefpledieti upon 
nie breawt, the; ancien: farms af Ate ington” pn wD ABS 1G 
~ $a Pihis, Mit aftrel i is t dafee ary at ‘belohgin f cs thi ytage. 
I com fuch as were retained. teaptle ant wore’ their 
arms hanging, fore by @. Ayes chain a i tase ri 


the.expreffion.of Squire M ile ee coco 


there were. other inferior anders, 3 Fada id or 


: the like... MilSSt DBS 
py bf-Bhe Minirel, the author tells "us a ie a ne three 
lowly.courtefies, cleared his, voice ub 8, a oo Oty ‘atid wiped 


his lips. with, the hollow of his band f or ‘ain i fae , tem- 
—> a ftring or a with his wrest; and 3 en vii te rbling 
on, his Hage, for .a prelude, came, forth wih a. folema fong, 
warranted for ffory , our, of king, Arthi rs aa _— 
si) Our author, tells. US,’ however, thax, -fowar aN Fd of the 
foth century, the Miptrtitot u: eet A k. djudged at 
<i, “Handkergbieh or cr f at esha Spe 
a « The keys,or, ferew with w Be int a esate 
* The reader will remember, that. ses rea BS ‘BEAL Min- 
STREL, but only, ong. perfonating | characte is ornaments 





therefore were only. | fuch a scuTeRO repeat thofe of a 
pani: Mlottryl, Pri ei a ote 


laft 
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Jaft to be punifhed as rogues, vagabonds, and ftardy beggars; 
"Lhe colle&tion itfelf is digefted. into certain feries or booksjof 
which the firft volume contains three, and opens with the an- 
tient ballad of Chevy Chace ; which the editor fays, is prior in 
point of time to the celebrated ballad which has been criticifed 
under that name, by Mr. Addifon; and he is, for-very good 
reafons, of opinion that it is as antient as the time.of Henry the 
Vith. ‘ Kitig James I. fays he, who was prifoner in this king- 
dom at the death of his father, did not wear the crown of Scot- 
land till the fecond year of our Hénry VI.” We hall but juft fug- 
gelt to this learned: gentleman, ried tho’ “James the Ift of Scot- 
land was not’ crowned till the year 14244_yet. from. the time 
his father sdied, which was in 1404, he was ‘confidered. as king. 
of Scotland; and, tho’ a prifoner in England, exercifed ads 
of fovereignty over his fabjeéts both there and.in France, _ But 
the truth is, the anachronifms of this and other ballads .of the 
fame kind, are unaccountable; for, without doubt, James the If 
was not in Edinburgh when Hebry the IVth was gn the throne of 
England, ‘The learned editor, perhaps, will not take it.amils, 
when we obferve that the word /wapped, or fwapte, which in his 
excellent gloflary he has: explained by the words fruck. violently, 
fignifies, in the proper northern dialed, to exchange ; and we think 
that the underftanding it in thar fenfe i is an improvement of the 
etry. 

The ‘editor next pives us the ballad of the Battle of 
Otterburp, ‘with fome excellent: remarks. That called the 
Jew’s Daughter, is by our author pronounced to be Scottith, 
and ts founded’ upon a murder committed by a Jew’s daughter 
upon a Chriftian child, In this ballad the word stain’d occurs, 
which our learned editor has interpreted to be tevified or turned. 
But in Scotland they are different words ; and in the place be- 
fore us it fignifies to /eparate or to part, which gives a clearnefs 
to the line. 

Scho: has twin'd the zong thing and his life. y 

The antient ‘and amufing fong of Sir Capline comes next, | 
and is followed by a Scottifh ballad, called Edward, Ed- 
ward, from a MS. copy ‘tranfmitted from that kingdom... The. 
reader will ‘have great_pléafure in perufing the very old ballad 
of King Eftmere,’that is next printed. We own we are fome- 
what doubtful as to the antiquity, or indeed authenticity of the 
next ballad, which is faid to be Scotch, and is intitled Patrick 
Spence. The Sir Andrew Wood, mentioned by the editor, if we 
miftake not, lived fo late as the reign of Heary the VIlIth of 
England ; and the place here called Aberdour, is a village lying 
upon 
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upon the river Forth, and fometimes the entrance to it is de- 
nominated De Mortuo Mari... An original ballad of, Robin Hood 
and Guy of Gifbourne, nevcr before printed,,is next introduced 
with fome very judicious. remarks. by, the, editor, We are 
forry to différ with the lcarged editor, who thinks that the 
epitaph upon Robin Hood, formerly found at - Kirk-lees, 
in Yorkthire, bears all the marks of a modern forgery, ‘ the 
language bearing no refemblance to any, ancient writings in the 
northern dialeé&t.” If we are.to judge from. the fpecimens that 
are to be found upon our rolls of parliament, which. perhaps 
the editor has had no opportunity of feeing, he could fcarcely 
fix the language of this epitaph lower than the reign of Rich- 
atd the Id.” We fhall mention one example in-point, and that 
is the original letter to be found upon the rolls. of Henry the 
1Vth, written to ne prince. by the earl of Northumberland, 
father to Henry Hotfpur, and the judgment of the peers upon 
that letter. ' , : 

We have a fpecimen of a performance of Stephen, Hawes, 
who wrote in the reign of Henry the Vilth, in the allegorical 
manner. “The Child of Elle, a moft beautiful ballad, follows, 
and is fucceeded by aScotch ballad, called Edom,o’ Gordon, faid 
to be printed at Glafgowinizgss,. This fame Edom o’ Gordon, 
in fome copies of this ballad, is called Captain Adam Carre. We 
own we area little fufpicious with regard to the antiquity of this 
ballad likewife, or at leaft fome part of it; particularly where 
the lady mentions piftols and guns, We ate apt, if any part of 
the balladis really antient, to believe it to be of Englith-fabric. 
The famous free-booter whom Edward the Ift fought with hand 
to hand, near Farnham, was called Adam Gordon. The twelfth 
ballad in this volume is an elegy on Henry, the LVth,, carl, of 
Northumberland, by Skelton, who ftiled himfelf poet laureat,. 
in the reigns of Henry'the Vilth and VIlIth.. ..5.... , , 

The fecond book of this volume contains the ballads, that il- 
luftrate Shakefpear, and is introduced with an admirable differ- 
tation by the editor.on. the origin. of the. Englith tage, in which 
we think the ‘author fufficiently proves that in our ‘antient dra- 
ma ‘ hiftories’ formed a {pecies of theatrical exhibition, diftiné 
from * tragedies and comedies,’ Im thjs. book we have. the famous 
old ballad to which fo many of ourantient poets allude, called 
_ Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and, William, of Cloudelly, to- 
gether with other old ballads to. which Shake{pear and other an- 

tiéfit” poets evidently refer, If any, modern.in fertions have crept 
into thofe baltads; they are like'thofe reparations or Supplements 
which we have known beftowed byyeminent fculpters ypon 
old ftatues,,in which the modera from the antient hand is fCarce- 

ly, ifat all, difcernible, sige . 
The 
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The third book of the firft volame- opens with the more modera 
ballad of Chévy Chace, which -ourauthor, with great} juftice, in 
fome ftanzas, thinks 'to’beinferior 10 the ‘old one,.. He men- 
tions particularly the flanza containing: eer § ath 
which’ in. the modéth ballad puns thus: . 


nidoe! Witherington, nests mutt I wanlen 
As one in doleful dumps; ae 
For when bis legs were {mitten a 
He fought: oe his: fompes? 1: wow 


Whereas, as our ingenious editor obferves, i in’ ‘the Prigical it 
is related with a plain and pathetic, fimplicity that’) as” not liable 
to rigicule, 


é Fog Withesiagton, my heart. i is woe, 
‘That ever he flain, fhould bes ere 

For;when his. legs, were. hewn , in two, 7 
Hc knelt, and fought upon bis’ knee.’ 


In the modern ballad Mowtgomety *s death is thus detcribed ; 


v* Again Sir veh Montgomery, 
GSooright the fhaft he fet, . 
- "Phe prey goofe-wing that was thereon, . pe 
An bis heart’s blood was wet.” | 


A reader of a very indifferent tafte wil thiok this fame cq- 
talirophe better defcribee i im the old ballads,» ‘ 


: The dint it was ‘both fad ‘and ‘fore, 
He ov Montgonierydetitec i) mac: ; 
The fwan-featherm his arrow bore, 
With his heart's blood were wet.’ .., 


The third ballad i in this ‘eietion 3 is termed The Rifing ig 
the North, and alludes to the rebellion ‘there in the rath vear 
of Elizabeth, 1569, which proved fatal to Thomas Percy, the 
feventh ear] of Northumbefland, The editor, from fome of 
our commen, but very inaccutate, hiftorians, whos be qdotes, 
has introduced this ballad, whieh ‘we think is‘ one°of the beft 
in thecolledtion, with an account of the inforredtion.  Thetruth 
is, that this earl of Northambetlatid was a papift! He difliked the 
marriage propofed between Mary queen of Seots ‘und the duke 
of Norfolk, who was a proteftant; and Northumberland probably 
had farther views for his family..One of the moft reproach- 
ful fleps of Elizabeth’s government was, the ordering the duke 
of Norfolk to be arrefted, contrary to the affurances that had 


beca 
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been given bim of fafety, aoth by. her ‘council an her minifter 
Cecil. ‘The earl! of Notthunrberlagd., had she. lil ¢ ‘affurances 
from the ealoF Suflex; who was.locd. prefident of the Ca ut 
fie at lalt regeived péremptoey.orslers to repair to. con 
circumftances explain thez:opening of \the cballad, ag 1 con- 
tains a converfation between the earl ard his countess, who, in 


anfwer to his forebodings, advifes ‘her lard: to 8 tooeburt im the 
following beautiful ftanza ; 5 qari! i 310 e/ 


"¥ 


wg 
‘ Now hasves fosfendiran ‘deacelt jerdhs oH 
hat e’er fych harm fhould haprto thee, 
But goe to Loridon to the’ court, ' 28 .2h975 
* And fair fall truth ahd honeftie? © 111i» bn 


The accurate editor has: been mifled in other parts ‘ot his pre- 
fixed narrative; for tho’ the: infar gents’ were papifts, yet the 
purport of the manifelto or déclaration they publithed was, to 
ufe its own words, $f to make mianifeft and ‘known, to alt 
manner of men to whomy of mete right, the °true . fucceffion 
of the ctown appertaineth, ,dangeroutly., and, yncertainly de- 
pending, by reaion of many ‘titles and interefts pretended to the 
fame.” The rebellion béin'g' defeated, and Norton, who was a 
ringleader in it, with his eight fons, being taken: prifoners, the 
eataitrophe is wound up if the following affecting ftanzas : 


* Thefe, Norton, wi? thine eight good kites, 
They doom’ d ito dye, alas! for rath! ».. 

Thy reverend Jockes thee. could not faye, « * ips , 
Nor them, their faire and ibogming youn. 


Wi’ them full manyag allant. wight, » 3t 
They craety bereav'e of life=7 Twi Sef 
And many a child twade fithente ffes iW 


And widow'd many a tender ow : 


ant oA 


‘This: volume concludes nih, tna 6 curious 5 fpetimeitso of Spa- 

The fecond saluae begins. ‘with a a hatfads, ‘eallé ed Richard of 
 Adomaigne, made .by,-one of the adherents to Sifion dé Mont- 

fort, earl of -Leicefter,. foo: a the gar Lewes, which 
rovwas! fought, Mayn149; $394,) 4.1 Pett ba the’ oldeft 
| bwe /haverin the Englithdanguage, :, i foil lowe by” an elegy 
» dy buponhthe death of Edward.the Lit, and feems. (6 be Wriften at 
‘octhat ‘time. ~The laft orards whISh,, the poet art in that great 


a” 
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monarch’s mouth prove, in fome degree, that ‘the’ order given 
by that prince on his death-bed, to carry his body to’Scotlahd, 
is a fition of ‘modern times. The third ballad in thisvolime 
is an original nh Chaucer, which has efcaped’all ‘tHe editors of 
that poet’s works; and we hope we fhall be pardoned, tho’ it is 
of the rondeau, kind, if we bive i it entire to our Feaders. 


I. 3, 
¢ Youre two eyn will fle me fodenly, 
I may the beaute of them not fuftene, 
So wendeth it thorowout my hérte kene, 





2. 
And but vou words will helen haftely 
My hertis wound, while that it'is grene, 
Youre. two eyn will fle me fodenly. 


ro 





3 
Upon my trouth I fey yow feithfully, 
That ye ben of my liffe and deth the quene ;" ” 
For with’ my deth the trouth flral be fene. 
Youre two eyen, &c, 


Il. r. 
So hath youre beaute fro your herte chafed 
Pitee, that me n’ availeth, not to pleyn.s. 2». 
For daunger halt your mercy in his cheynes:: 
Giltlefs my deth thus have ye purchafed ; 


I fey yow foth, me needeth not to faym: | 
So hath youre beaute fro your herte chafed. 


Ae 
Alas, that natare hath in yow compaffed 
So grete beaute, that no man miay atteyn 
To mercy, thougty he ftérve for the peyn. 
So hath youre beaute, &c. 


Iff. +1. bs 
Syn I fro love efcaped am fo fat, 
I nere thinke to ben in his pirfon lene; 
Syn I am fre, Icounte hym ‘not a bene, 


2. 
He may anfwere, and fay this and that, | 
I do nét’fors, Ifpeak ryght as I mene; 
Syn I from love efcaped am fo fat. 


3. Love 
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3« 
Love hath my name i-ftrike out ‘of his felat, 
And he fs’ ftrike out of my bokes clene : 
For ever mo * this is nom other mene. 
Syn Fi fro!love efeaped,” , Bc.” 


iL et 


The reader, will find great: entertainment in. perufing the 
next ballad, called The Tournament of Tottenham; which is 
a fine ridicule upon the practice of tournaments, . fo, common 
in ancient times ; aad we agree with the editor, that the lan- 
guage of the poem proves it to be of ‘great antiquity. If. we 
may hazard a conjecture, James the Ift of Scotland, who feems 
to have been a pupil to Chaucer, had. this ballad in his eye, 
when he compofed his Chrift?s Kirk on «the Green, ‘which un- 
queftionably is his, tho’. by Mr,; Walpole: given: to ‘Jatties the 
Vth. The fifth ballad is entitled, Fopthe Vidtory atAgincourt. 
If we miftake not, the editor might have found a. better fpe- 
cimen of the poetry of that, reign at .the-end.of oneof Henry 
the Vth’s hiftorians, publifhed by Hearne, entitled The Siege of 
Harfleur. The Not‘(nut) brown Mayd, which follows, is too 
well known by fome late publications to be farther. mentioned 
here. A ballad by the famous earl Rivers, one of the firft En- 
glith refiners of wit and learning, is here refcued from: oblivion, 
by our author, as are feveral others ; particularly a ballad ¢alled, 
Sir Aldingar, which the editor, upon revifal will, perbaps, think 
to be a cento from feveral legends, or legendary hiftosies, The 
author feems to have had in his eye the flory of Guahilda, who 
ts fometimes called Eleanor, and was married to the emperor 
(here called king) Henrys, ‘The antient Englifh paftoral of 
Harpalus, the eleventh ballad of this volume, is a: poetical pha- 
nomenon, and is to beranked with the profe letter of Anna 
Bullen to Henry the VIIFth. Both would appear forgeries of 
modern times, were there not unqueftionable. documents of their 
authenticity. 

We cannot think that the next. paftoral, called Robin and 
Makyne, is of equal merit with the preceding... The reader 
will find great information as well as entertainment in the othe? 
poems of this book, tho’ the bounds of our woik does not ad- 
mit of our pointing out, or indeed meetiqning their many 
beauties. Sam 

The fecond book of this volume regins with certain religious 
ballads written about the time of the Reformation. The fourth 
contains fome verfes of queen Elizabeth, , while .a,) prifoner. 
Fair Rofamond, Queen Eleanor’s Confeffion, Sgateconets Praife 
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of the fair Bridges, afterwards lady Sandes, the Beggar’s Daughi- 
ter of Bednall-Green, and the Sturdy Rock, bhaveveach its merits, 
and fome of them in ahigh"degree. The Scotch ballady called 
Young Waters, appears to have beencompofed after the year158z, 
as it feems to allude to the indifcretion of queen Anne of Den- 
mark, tho’ carefully difguifed. The ballad of Sir Andrew Barton 
is perhaps older than the date affigned to it by the editor. Lady 
Bothwell’s Lament is cértainly an old Scotch ballad; but we 
fufpe& that the antiquaries, or hiltorians of that country, 
have led our ingenious editér into a mifnomer, and that 
the fubje& has no kind of relation to earl Bothwell, hufband to 
Mary queen of Scots, who was above fixty years of age when he 
married her, but to a private affair between a lady of qua- 
lity, who, with her child, was deferted by her hufband, of thé 
name of Bofwell (not Bothwell). An ingenious gentleman fays, 
the traditions of that country affign her as the real author of 
the fong; and, confidering the noble and charaéteridtical ten- 
derne(s that runs through it, we think with no great impro- 
bability. The ballad of the Merder of the King of Scots opens 
with the greater propriety, when we remember that queen 
Mary actually did invite him by a letter to repair to Scotland. 
We agree with the editor, that the fonnet written by queen 
Elizabeth is ftrongly charatteriftic of the great and fpirited 
authorefs. 

The feventeenth ballad of this volume is called The Bonny Earf 
of Murray, and its compofition is coeval with the execrable a& 
it commemorates ; we mean, the murder of the earl of Murray - 
by the earl of Huntley. Our author, in his introduétion to 
this ballad, fays that he ‘knows not any reafon for fuppofing 
that James the [ft was jealeus of Murray with his queen, 
whofe ‘Iuve,” or gallant, Murray in this ballad ts faid to have 
been. Mr. Walpole has mentioned the fa& in ftronger (per- 
haps too ftrong) terms. A cotemporary writer, and a perfon 
of great credit, Sir James Balfour, koight, Lvon king of arms, 
whofe MSS. of the annals of Scotland is in the Lawyer’s library 
at Edinburgh, gives us the following cunous and citeumftantizl 
‘account of this murder. ‘ The feventh of Febry, this zeire, 
1592, the earle of Murray was cruelly murthered by the earle 
of Huntley ar bis houfe in Dunibriffel, ta Fyffe- fhyre, and with 
him Dunbar, fhriffe of Murray. It was given out and pub- 
Fickly talkt that the earle of Huntley was only the inftrument of 
perpetrating this faéte, to fatisfie the king’s jealotifie of Murray, 
quhum the queene more rafhely than wifely, fome few days 
before, had commendit in the king’s bearing, with too 
many epithets of @ proper and gallant man. ‘Fhe reafons of 
thee furmifes proceedit from a proclamatione of the king’s, 
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the.13 of Marche. olloging ; pphisilese tf zounge, eatle, of 


Murray fet perfue.th ofa Santa fog b is Farhan nf) 

in refpe es pee steghisne imps oned) in the cafte ii 
neflerfar t c.was willing to, abyde | val tf 
ng. bat h bcp thing bus by the k Hingis mas igs hen 
milfione ; and fe, WAH pr aie nica, pairt..ja, them 

We To atl ye wit, meptigne in, thts sb ah 






mea WJ r feat belonging. to, the family, of 
Mutray, * The The uft fie opgs that. follow are well pry the. 
perusal of every f ¢a ae nf es iti) wrt 
Ths. thied bee is yolumesis 1s. introduced, by adi sftadon., ' 


which th rows. bata ty ights on, DARE? S, Engi poetry, and. 
is well vid ae yhe, pieces which di at contains, . The editor, has, 
ng bake 26. galled, The YS, which is the. fourthin. 
not, b ph en. by, Sir, Walter, Raleigh , the, 
nigh at | bl EEECULOD. «) e.pans ig. the. cighth. fong... be-. 
» fOking. ames the Ts. but, .we are fomewbat. 
doh whether hewerGhied. themy . The mad fongs, towards.; 
the clofe of this, volume, exhi ae a, Dedies of pgetry. uaknown A: 
the anticnts, but. not withour its beauties, me 
The third valwigess, chiefly devoted to romantic abjeAs, and. ’ 
is introduced b y, th curians A ertation on the ancienp metriy, 
cal romances, & Th oy and the Mantle is thé firft balladof.this. 
volume; and the fecond, called The, Marriage of Sir Gawaiag; ds 
juftly thought by the editor to have furnifhed Chaucer with sbis, 
Wife o oh Bath’s, Tale, . The Gaberlunzie~Man thews James, the 
Vth of cotland, tho*he diced of melancholy, to haye beea. a princé,. 
of great | humour, - he, co onjectures abour. the, word child. pte>, 
aisg to Child Water asthe tegth fong, are, amuting. That. it, 
thee word. can fcarcely be doubted. The inhabitaats, 
f the northera, parts, of Buirain fill retain, it to, denominate,a,. 
man commonly with, fome contemptuous chara@er afixed to, 
him ;. but, . fometimes, . a.man in general.~—-The 13th fong ia, 
this volumé is reckoned the oldeft Scotch ballad that is.extant,, 
We koow not from. what authority the ,ingenious ss has, 
defined the bau/s bane (not has or -hofe, band) to be see top. .0f, 
the flocking. The haus. an the old. Scotifh diale&,. fignifies the 
neck, as bane does a done. 
The. fecond book. of this, volume opens with fome legends. of 
Sic Guy, and the.whole affords a moft agreeable variety... The 
reader. will. be highly. entertained with the old ballad of the King 
and Miller of Mansfield. Some of. the witches fohgs give us 
lively ideas of antient credulity, “and point out the fource of 
Shakefpear’s magic, 
© Within which circle fone durft tread but he,’ 
faid Mr. Dryden; but a reader who perufes the fongs before us, 
my very poflibly be of apinion, that if the authors “of them did 
Vou. XIX. February, 1765. K not 
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not tread, they at leaft peeped, into Shakefpear’s circle; and it is 
not impoffible but that he might not only peep but tread in 
fome of theirs. 

’ The birth of St. George, which introduces the third and laft 
Gook of this work, is taken from the old ftory of The Seven 
Champions of Chriftendom, which was held in high efti- 
mation among our ancefiors. Every lover of the theatre will 
be glad to find here the old genuine ballad of George Barnwell, 
and feveral excellent ones that are well worthy being refcued 
from oblivion, and preferved in this elegant colle€tion ; among 
which the original Dragon of Wantley makes a diftinguifhed 
figure. The dragon, it feems, according tocommon account, 
was no other than an overgrown Yorkfhire attorney, famous 
for cheating orphans out of their inheritances; but was at laft 
encountered and caft at law by a neighbouring gentleman. 
Many eminent perfons are now alive who remember the hu- 
morous enlivening manner in which fecretary Craggs fung this 
fong, and blunted the edge of party, even at that party-ridden 
time. The two parts of a fong, called St. George for Eng- 
land, are fraught with true wit and ridicule; nor could the 
author deny in this collection fome pages to two beautifdl mo- 
dern fongs, Lucy and Colin, and Margaret’s Ghoft, both which 
breathe the true fpirit of genuine antiquity. The work con- 
cludes with fome alterations and divifions gleaned by the 
editor, in the courfe of the publication, 

We fhall not recapitulate any of the obfervations, (lefs 
favourable than they are candid) that we have made in re- 
commendation of this work, which has the embellithments of 
engraving as well as of poetry and criticifm. Would men of 
learning and abilities follow this editor’s example in invefti- 
gating and illuftrating antient beauties, inftead of altering, and 
fometimes mangling them by affetted hypercriticifms, the 
prefent improved ftate of learning gives us room to believe 
that fome of thofe rough diamonds might, by genius, be po- 
lithed into luftre, and become brilliant ornaments to the Britith 


drama. 
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The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the Earlief? Ac- 
count of Time. Compiled from Original Writers. By the Authors 


of the Ancitnt Part. Vol. XLII. 8v0. Pr. gs. Millar. 


HEN wereviewed the forty-fecond volume of this hiftory*, 

we imagined we had taken our leave of this work ; but it 

feems the proprietors thought it could not be compleat without 
this fupplementary volume, which contains many curious and 
important particulars that could not be interwoven with the hif. 


* See vol. XVIII, p. 141. 
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tory itfelf, Many of thofe particulars are geographical ; forme 
relative:to the manners of diftant people, without the know- 
ledge of which that of their hiftory muft, be imperfe&t; and 
fome are matters that refult from informations and difcoveries 
made in the courfe of the preceding publication: To give an in- 
ftance of each {pecies, we have feleéted the interefting article of 
Senegal, now belonging to Great Britain. 

‘ The noted ifland of Senegal (fay our authors) is fituated in 
the river Sanaga, fixteen degrees fifteen minutes north latitude, 
about fifteen miles from its mouth. It is about one mile and 
a quarter in length, from north to fouth; and almoft half a 
mile in breadth, from eaft to weft, It is compofed of a bed of 
loofe fand, produétive of nothing but what is forced with art 
and the richeft manure; notwithftanding which, it contains 
3000 inhabitants, whofe principal food is fifh and maiz. This 
fort of corn grows in great plenty, almoft all over the whole 
country. It may feem furprizing, thata part of the world, fo 
very unhealthy as this, fhould yet be fo populous; but the won 
der will ceafe, when we come to underftand, that the greateft 
pride among the men confifts in the number of their wives; fo 
that every one takes as many as he is able to.maintain; fome 
fix, others eight, and others twelve at a time. 

* To the north-eaft, eaft, and fouth-eaft of this ifland, lies a 
prodigious large and low country, covered with marfhes and 
woods. Much the greateft part of it is utterly, unknown to us. 
It is through this country that the large branches of the Niger 
empty themfelves into the fea, particularly the Sanaga, Gambia, 
and Sherbro. During the rainy months, which begin in July, 
and continue till O&ober, they lay the whole flat country un- 
der water; and, indeed, the very fudden rife of thefe rivers is 
incredible to perfons who have never been within the tropics, 
and are unacquainted with the violent rains that fall there. At 
Galam, goo miles from the mouth of the river Sanaga, the wa 
ters rife 150 feet perpendicular from the bed of the river. At 
the ifland of Senegal, the river rifes gradually during the rainy 
feafon, above twenty feet perpendicular over part of. that flat 
coaft, which of itfelf alone fo frefhens the water, that fhips ly- 
ing at anchor at the diftance of three leagues from its mouthy 
generally make ufe of it, and fill their water there for the. voy- 
age home. When the rains are at an end, which ufually hap- 
pens in O&tober, the intenfe heat of the fun foon dries up thofe 

waters which lie on the higher parts, and the.remainder forms 
lakes of ttagnated waters, in which are found all forts of dead 
animals. ‘Thefe waters every day decreafe, till at laft they are 
quite exhaled, and then the effluvia that arife are almoft infup- 
portable. At this feafon the winds blow fo very hot from off 
the fand, that they may well be compared to the heat proceed- 
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ing from the mouth of an oven, and they bring with them ‘a 
fmell that is quite intolerable. Their effe&s upon wolves, tigers, 
lions, and other wild beafts are fuch, that they are feen to re- 
fort to the river, keeping their body under water, and only their 
{nout above it, for the advantage of breathing. The birds like- 
wile are feen to foar to an immenfe height, and to fly a vaft way 
over the fea, where they continue till the wind changes and 
comes from the weit. 

‘ One of the moft confiderable articles of commerce, and the 
chief inducement to Europeans for fettling here, is the gum fe- 
nega, fo denominated from the river Senegal, the forefts bor- 
dering upon that river abounding with this gum. It greatly re- 
fembles the gum arabic, but its granules are ufually larger, of 
an oval form, the furface very rough, and the inner fubftance 
bright, where broken. It is very hard, but not tough, confi- 
derably heavy, and of an extremely fine and even texture. When 
broke, the colour is frequently of a pale brown, but like the gum 
arabic, fometimes yellowith, reddifh, or whitifh. Dyers and 
other artificers confume the greateft quantities of this gum. 
The French, when they were in. poffeffion before the late war 
of this part of the African coaft, from Cape Blanco to the river 
Gambia, extending along the fhore about 400 miles, found the 
gum fenega fo ufeful in their filk and linen manufactures, that 
they engroffed the whole trade of it to themfelves, and occa= 
fionally prohibited its exportation. And hence it is, that this 
country, quite unhealthy as it is, and thofe roads fo dangerous 
for thipping, have neverthelefs been eagerly contended for by 
the Englifh, French, Dutch, and Portugueze. All ftrove to fete 
tle here in their turns, being the only place for the gum trade, 
by being mafters of the Senegal rivers: a trade which feems a 
light matter in itfelf, but is, in effet, very confiderable, whether 
we regard the price the natives fell the gum for, which is very 
moderate ; or, laftly, the quantity of European merchandizes it 
takes off ready wrought, the vent of which makes manufactures 
fpread, money circulate, and fo finds work for abundance of 
hands, which is the main end of commerce.’ 

The authors then proceed to defcribe the tree called baobab; 
from the late difcoveries of Mr. Adanfon, and which is perhaps 
the largeft vegetable produ€ion in nature, and therefore, fay 
they, ‘ By its vaft magnitude a more fingular and remarkable 
phenomenon than all the hiftories of botany, or perhaps of the 
world have yet produced.” The defcription is too long for our 
purpofe: it is fufficient to fay, that the French. know it by the 
name of calabaffier, or calibafh-tree, and call its fruit pain-de- 
finge, or monkey’s bread; that it is of the malvaceous kind ; 
that its trunk feldom exceeds twelve or fifteen feet in height, 
but that the length of its branches bends them down by their 
own 
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Own weight, fo that the trunk is entirely bidden, and it appears 
as an hemifpherical mafs of verdure, of about 1z0, 130, or 140 
feet in diameter. ‘ The negroes (continue our authors) make 
ftilf a very fingular ufe of this monftrous'tree. We have faid 
that it was fubje& to a caries, which often bollows its trunk; 
they enlarge thofe cavities, and make a fort of chambers, where 
they hang the dead bodies of thofe they are not willing to grant 
the honours of “burial to; thofe bodies dry there perfe@ly, and 
become real mummies, without any other preparation. The 
greateft number of the bodies fo dried is of the Guiriots : thefe 
people may be compared to the ancient bards and jugglers, fo 
famous among our anceftors. Tbey are poets and muficians, 
and have a kind of infpeétion over feafts and dances. ‘Their 
number is always pretty confiderable at the courts of the negro 
kings, whom they divert and flatter to an extravagant degree 
in their poetical compofitions. This kind of fupertiority of ta- 
lents makes them dreaded by the negroes during their life; they 
attribute it to fomething fupernatural: but, inftead of making, 
as the ancient Greeks, their poets the children of the Gads, they 
regard them, on the contrary, as forcerers, and minifters of the 
devil, and believe that in that quality they fhould draw down 
malediction on the earth, or even on the waters which might re- 
ceive their bodies; it is therefore that they hide and dry them in 
the hollow trunks of the baobab.’ 

The reft of this volume is full of the like agreeable enter- 
tainment, and perhaps fome general readers may prefer it 
to any of the preceding.” It certainly has the advantage of them 
all in one refpeét, that it treats profeffedly of commercial affairs 
by way of corollary te the foregoing parts, in which the authors 
fhew great judgment and capacity. We fhall juft give one fpe- 
cimen, which relates to a fubje& that is now much agitated ; we 
mean the piratical ftates of Barbary, the exiftence of which re- 
fle&ts difgrace on the Chriftian powers. 

‘ The Mohammedans, wherever they are eftablithed, efpe- 
cially thofe of them who partake of the genius and difpofition of 
the Turks, bave very little inclination to the arts of induftry. 
This evidently appears in the inhabitants of thofe parts we.have 
been now defcribing on the African fea-coaft. Being a rapa- 
‘cious and tyrannical people, difdaining all induttry and labour, 
negleéting all culture and improvement, it made them thieves 
and robbers, as naturally as idlenefs makes ibeggars; and, be- 
ing trained to rapine and fpoil, when they were no longer able 
to plunder and deftroy the fruitful piains of Valentia, Granada, 
and Andalufia, they fell to roving upon the fea. They built 
fhips, or rather feized them from others, and ravaged the neigh- 
bouring coafts, landing in the night, furprizing and carrying 
away the poor country-people out of their beds into flavery.. 
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This was their firft occupation, and this naturally made pirateg’ 
of them: for, not being content with mere landing and plun- 
dering the fea-coafts of Spain, by degrees, being grown power- 
ful and rich, and made bold and audacious by their fuccefs, they 
armed their fhips, and began to attack, firft the Spaniards upon 
the high feas, and then all the Chriftian nations of Europe, 
wherever they could find them. ‘Thus this deteftable praGticé 
of roving and robbing began. What magnitude they are fince 
arrived to, what mifchief they have brought upon the trading 
part of the world, how powerful they are grown, and how they 
are erected into ftates and governments, nay, into kingdoms, 
and, as.they would be called, empires, for the kings of Fez and 
Morocco call themfelves emperors, and how they are, to the dif- 
grace of all Chriftian powers, treated with as fuch, is well known 
from the hiftories of thofe nations who have been at any time 
embroiled with them. 
‘ The firft Chriftian prince, who, refenting the infolence of 
thefe barbarians, and difdaining to make peace with them, re- 
folved their deftru€tion, was the emperor Charles V. he was 
moved with a generous compaflion for the many thoufands of 
miferable Chriftians who were, at that time, kept among them 
in flavery; and, from a benevolent principle of fetting the 
Chriftian world free from the terror of fuch barbarians, he un- 
dertook fingly, and without the affiftance of any other nation, 
to fall upon them with all his power. In this war, had he been 
joined by the French and Englifh, and the Hans-towns, (as for 
the Dutch they were not then a nation) he might have cleared 
the country; at leaft, he might have cleared the fea-coafts of 
the whole race, and have planted colonies of Chriftians in all 
ahe ports, for the encouragement of commerce, and for the 
fafety of all the European nations. But Francis I. king of France, 
his mortal and conftant enemy, envied him the glory of the 
greateft and beft enterprize that was ever projected in Europes 
an enterprize a thoufand times beyond all the crufadoes and ex- 
peditions to the Holy-Land, which, during 120 years, coft Eu- 
rope, and to no purpofe, a million of lives and immenfe trea- 
fure.. Though the. emperor was affifted by no one prince in 
Chriftendom, the pope excepted, (and his artillery would not go 
far in battering down ftone-walls) yet he took the fortrefs of 
Goletta, and afterwards the city, and the whole kingdom of Tu- 
nis; and, had he kept pofieffion, it might have proved a happy 
fore-runner of farther conquefts ;' but, mifcarrying in his attempt 
again{t Algier, and a terrible ftorm falling upon his fleet, the 
farther attempt was laid afide, and the kingdom of Tunis return- 
ed to its former poffeffors, by which means their piracies are 
ftill continued. 
¢ There feems, therefore, to be a neceflity, that all the powers 
of 
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of Europe, efpecially the maritime, fhould endeavour to free 
themfelves from the infolence of thefe rovers, that their fubjedts 
may thereby be proteéted in their perfons and goods from the 
hands of rapine and violence, their coafts fecured from infults 
and defcents, and their fhips from capture on the fea. The 
conqueft could not be attended with any great difficulty, if the 
Englith, Dutch, French, and Spaniards would unite, to join 
their forces and fleets, and fall upon them in feparate bodies, 
and in feveral places at the fame time, The general benefit of 
commerce would immediately follow, by fettling the govern- 
ment of the fea-coaft towns in the hands and poffeffion of the 
feveral united powers ; fo that every one fhould poffefs the leaft, 
in proportion to the forces employed in the conquelt of it: the 
confequence of the fuccefs would foon be fenfibly felt by the in- 
terefted parties; for if the quantity of productions fitted for the 
ufe of merchandize be fo confiderable as we find it to be, even 
now, under the indolence and floth of the moft barbarous peo- 
ple in the world, how may we fuppofe all thofe valuable things 
to be increafed by the induftry and application of the diligent 
Europeans, efpecially the Englifh, French, or Dutch. We might 
alfo reafonably fuppofe, thafthe Moors, being, in confequence 
of fuch a conqueft, driven up farther into the country, (far we 
do not propofe the rooting them out as a nation, but only the 
fupplanting or removing them from a fituation which they have 
juftly forfeited by their depredations upon other nations;) and 
being obliged to feek their fubfiftence by honeft labour and ap- 
plication, would at length be induced to increafe the produ& ; 
and, as multitudes of Chriftians would be encouraged, by the 
advantages of the place, to go over and fettle upon it, the ma- 
nufactures and merchandizes of Europe muft foon find a great 


additional confumption; and the many.new ports and harbours 


where thofe Chriftian nations might fettle, would be fo many 
new markets for the fale of thofe manufactures, where they had 


little or no faJe or confumption before. Befides, would not the’ 


fuccefs be delivering Europe from the depredations of powerful 
thieves, and their commerce and navigation from the rapine of 
a mercilefs crew, who are the ruin of thoufands of families, and, 
in fome fenfe, the reproach of Chriftendom. Such meafures as 
thefe are far from being impracticable; they are worthy of being 
undertaken by the princes and powers of Europe, and would, 


therefore, bring infinitely more glory to the Chriftian name than’ 


all their inteftine wars among each other, which are the fcandal 
of Europe, and the only thing that, at firft, let in the Turks and 
other barbarians among them.’ 

We apprehend that, to render this great work entirely com- 


plete, the finifhing volume will contain a copious index to the’ 


whole, of which the yolume before us may be termed both an 
K 4 iluftratiga 
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illuftration and a review. It is divided into three’ feétions, be- 
fides an introduction. The firft treats of Afia, the fecond of 
Africa, and the third of Europe. Whether the authors are to 
proceed to America, or will be contented with confidering it 
only in the light of its relationfhip to Europe, we cannot de- 
termine. We fhall conclude by ohferving, that the volume be- 
fore us, if confidered as a feparate work detached fromthe pre- 
ceding, is a moft entertaining inftruQive performance. 





All. The Tales of the Genii: or, the delightful Leffons of Horam, the 
Son of Afmar. Faithfully tranflated from the Perfian manujcript; 
and compared with the French and Spanith editions publifoed at 
Paris and Madrid. By Sir Charles Morell, formerly Ambafador 
Jrom the Britifh Settlements in India to the Great Mogul, Vil, Il, 
6s. Wilkie. 


A /E have already* recommended this work to the favour of 
the public, and the continuance of it in this volume 
has not only confirmed us in the judgment we then pronounced, 
but encreafed our good opinion of the author’s genius, and the 
moral and religious tendency of hi#mndertaking, The narrative 
part of this volume is fo intimately conne&ed together, that it ad- 
mits of no detached quotations; we fhall'therefore content our- 
felves with part of the denouement, after the Tales of the Genii 
are finifhed, 

** Bounteous Nadan, faid the fage Iracagem, we are indebted 
to you for much inftru@tion, who have blended the doétrines of 
temperance with the exercife of juftice ; and taught our liften. 
ing pupils, the love of virtuous friendfhip, and the fweet rewards 
which rife from generous and from noble ations. Nor have 
we more to teach, nor they more to hear. Hark, friendly Genii, 
the charm is broken! out manfion totters on its mouldering 
bafe! The fleeting fcene rolls far away, and all the vifionary 
dream diffolves !” » 

«* Kind reader! the Genii are no more, and Horam but the 
phantom of my mind, fpeaks not again; Fiction himfeif, and 
fiction all he feemed to write; nor ufelefs fhall his life be deem- 
ed by thofe, who bluth at worfe thaa pagan vices in enlightened» 
climes. 

*¢ In friendly guife thefe fheets were written to lead thee unto 
virtue; and the proud, gaudy trappings of the Eaft, with all its 
wild romantick monfters, have rifen far above their ufual fphere, 
to ferve the caufe of moral truth. But then perchance you'll 
afk, What fhall that truth avail, now ell the beauteous wildnefs 
is no more, which was the {pring and mover o¢ this Pagan vir- 





* See vol, XVIII, p. 34. 
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toe? ‘The'Genii*all are fied, who watched attendant the: aie 
tuous mind, and crowned it with fuccefs; and the teward cea- 
fing, the incentive to noble ations ceafes with it. ’ 

< If ‘then, you will yet fpare me a few moments, and liften 
to me, I truft-you fhall not long lament the lofs of Horam, a and 
his friendly Genii; for were the foundations of morality laid 
only in phantom and imagination, perfuafion ‘would be {9 
fruitlefs, that‘every moral writer, diffatisfied with ‘his ill fuccefs, 
might juftly caft his work intothe flames. » 

‘ Prepare then for afcene more worthy of your fight than 
human fancy could conceive, a fcene tremendous! wonderful ! 
and great! full of mercy and truth, where Heaven itfelf inclines 
to earth, and God becomes an offering for matikind !’ 

We obferve that fome perfonal partialities, probably amiable 
in themfelves, have induced the author of this excellent work 
to admitinto it certain puerile imverfions of names. We hope 
they will be altered in a future impreflion, which we cannot 
doubt ‘it ‘will undergo. 


- 
: ya 
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XIII. 4 Trip to the Moon. Containing an Account-of the: Ifland of 
Noibla, Jts Inhabitants, Religious and Political Cuftoms, &$e. 
By Sir Humphrey Lunatic, Bart, Fol. JJ. wome. as. bds 
Briftow.. aut 


O little fatisfa€tion did we receive in accompanying Sir 

Humphrey in his firft trip to the moon, ‘that we neither 
defired nor expe€ted to go that voyage a fecond time; for 
whatever may have been the cafe with readers of a more lively 
turn, we will freely own that the former peregrination did not 
occafion in us any fuch extraordinary degree of good-humour, 
or high flow of fpirits, as to give us any hopes that our farther 
progrefs would be either pleafant or profitable, — 

Our aerial ‘traveller, in page.g, before he enters upon his 
fubje&, requefts ‘his readers to have’as good an opinion of him 
as they have of themfelves, which, confidering the felf-love of 
moft men, is equivalent to defiring them to think as advanta- 
geoufly of him as poffible. In order to fhew what pretenfions. 
he has to fuch a claim, we fhall lay an abftra& of this fecond vo- 
lume before the public. ? 

The introduétion contains an account of the trials of feveral 
delinquents, who are ‘led in proceffion to'the Valley of Weep-. 
ing, without any thing remarkable in the ceremony, except the. 
contraft between the ftillnefs and’ folemnity of the Noiblan pu- 
nithments, which never reach life, and the executions of our 


fablunar world, which, as the author juitly remarks, are ex- 
tremely 
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tremely indecent, on account of the hurry and buftle that at- 
tends them. 

In chap. I. we meet with a defcription of the city, and its 
parts and peculiarities, in which neither imagination nor inven- 
tion are difplayed, though the fubjeé& required both: then fol- 
lows an account of a funeral, which differs from thofe in earth 
in that it was confidered as the occafion of joy and exultation. 
The body is carried to the Field of Death, where are two tem- 
ples ; one dedicated to Time, called in Noibla, Rimmethol, the 
Accomplither; the other to Death, ftiled Lardethac, the Deli- 
verer. The famous John earl of Rochefter is reprefented as 
high-prieft of the temple dedicated to Time, to which ftation 
he was elected in preference to the renowned Stoic Epictetus. 
In this office he entirely changes his chara&er, and feverely re- 
proves his old friend Charles IJ. who, for his contempt of the 
high-prieft, is reduced to ferve under him as Ranever, or ver- 

er of the temple, 

In chap. II. after an account of the Noiblan opinion concern- 
ing dreams, fpirit, and matter, which has nothing in it either 
new or curious, Sir Humphrey repairs to a Toirtzan, or affem- 
bly of Sublunars, at which are introduced Heliogabalus, James 
I. The. Cibber, Joe Miller, Henry Fielding, and Margaret Wof- 
fington. The dialogue in which thefe Yeveral perfonages are 
engaged is fpirited enough, and, in our opinion, one of the 
moft tolerable paffages in the book, as the fpeakers are pretty 
well characterized, ) 

In Chap. Ill. and IV. an account is given of the Noiblan 
drama; and the author is fuppofed to aflift at the reprefenta- 
tion of one of their pieces, which is a compofition of Addifon’s, 
who fpeaks the prologue to it himfelf in profe. The fcene is 
the temple of Virtue, to which Wifdom, Virtue, and Truth, 
fummon mortals to appear before them. In confequence of 
this fummons, feveral perfons of different characters appear, 
namely, a buck, a general, a quack-doétor, and a hufband- 
hunting girl, all of whom are in their tyrns cenfured and repri- 
manded by the goddeffes. 

In chap. V. the piece is continued, and the characters of a 
dwarf, a young wife, and an author, are introduced. Then 
follows a comical fcuftie between Honefty, anda pettifogger, 
the former of whom kicks the latter out of the temple of Virtue. 
A crowd of characters then prefling in make fuch a difturbance, 
that Virtue, Wifdom, and Truth, afcend through the roof of 
the temple; whereupon the whole edifice and its rocky founda- 
tion fall with a mighty crafh, and overwhelm the iniquitous 
crowd in one juft and general ruin. 


Chap. VI. contains an account of the little piece, or farce 
) called 
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called The Eutopeans, and faid to be written by Bolingtroke, 
by which the play was followed. It opens witha fcene between. 
Liberty and Property: in the courfe of it Liberty receives the 
addreffes of fix feveral fuitors, viz. baron Swizzle, who repre- 
fents Germany ; mynheer Vanderherting, who reprefents Hol- 
land; the marquis de Capriole, who reprefents France; don 
Imperiofo, who reprefents Spain ; fignor Feminiani, who repre» 
fents Italy ; and fir Stedfaft Hatebribe, who reprefents England. 
Liberty having rejected the addreffes.of all the other fuitors, 
in drawing of whofe characters an attempt is made to fatyrize 
the nations they reprefent, gives her hand to fir Stedfaft; 
whereupon Property wifhes her joy upon her prudent choice, 
and Liberty concludes the farce of The Europeans, by obferv- 
ing, that there cannot be a better guardian nor a fafer guide 
than an uacorrupt and incorruptible Briton. 

Ina note to chap. V. we are defired to take notice, that both 
the temple of Virtue and the farce of the Europeans. being but 
tranflations, cannot be expected to have the fpirit of originals. 
The author did well to remind-us of this, as both pieces are in- 
fipid enough to require an apology, and have by no means in= 
fpired us with an inclination to become acquainted with the 
language of the Noiblans, or the claflic authors who have wrote 
in it. 

Our author takes his leave of the reader by promifing to meet 
him again when the feafon for renewing the expedition returns, 
i. e. by threatening. the public with a third volume. We think 
it high time for him to give over, and would recommend to 
his confideration the following obfervation of Horace : 


Nec lufiffe pudet, fed non incidere ludum, 





— : So 


XIV. The Companion to the Play-houfe; or, an Hiftorical Account of 
all the Dramatic Writers (and their Works) that have appeared in 
Great Britain and Ireland, from the Commencement of our Thea- 
trical Exhibitions, down to the prefent Year 1764. Compofed in 
the Form of a Di@ionary, for the more readily turning to any pare 
ticular Author or Performance, izmo, 2 Vols. Pr. 75. Ode 
Becket and De Hondt. 


TS clofe manner in which this work is publithed, ren- 
ders it extremely commodious to the pockets of the nue, 
merous clafs of readers who are fond of every information 
that relates to the Englifh theatre, The author has fhewn 
himfelf to be equal to his undertaking, which cannot be cone 
fidered 
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dered in the light of a mere compilation, He has alfo proved 
himfelf to be no mean connoifleur in dramatic merit, and his 
induftry is equal to his judgment. His obfervations are ge. 
nerally juft; where any difficulties occur they are ‘urged with a 
becoming caution ; nor do we find in his animadverfions that 
decifive tone of vulgarity that is too frequent among the mo- 
dern critics of the theatre. As the plan of this. work is extreme- 
ly extenfive, the dictionary-manner of printing it has ren- 
dered it uncommonly comprehenfive; by which means it 
contains a great deal in two duodecimo volames: and we 
are of opinion that it is by far the ‘beft executed of any that 
ever appeared upon the fubject. Amidft fuch_an immenfe 
variety of articles, we fhall give the reader a fpecimen or two of 
the performance, in which the author acknowledges himfelf to 
be indebted to certain MSS notes of Mr. Coxeter (who by the 
bye was a better antiquary than a critic) as they occur ad aper- 
turam libri. 

_ © Albumazar. Com. The author of this play is unnkown ; 
yet the language, plot, and conda& of it, might do credit to 
the moft eftablifhed name. Dryden, in a prologue written by 
him for the revival of it, confiders it as the original of the Al- 
chymift, and accufes Ben Johnfonin very pofitive. terms with 
plagiarifm.—But as neither Langbaine, Jacob, Gildon, nor 
Whincop, have dated thefirft appearance of this play eartier than 
3634, and that the firft edition of Johnfon’s Alchymift, was fo 
far back as 1610; the latter feems to ftands pretty clearly ex- 
culpated from this heavy charge.—As Dryden, however, lived 
fo much nearer:to the time, and had probably even converfed 
with thofe who were ftill better acquainted with thefe. circum- 
ftances, it is difficult to imagine, he would fo boldly and pub- 
licly venture an affertion wherein he might fo eafily be refuted, 
without very good grounds,—And thus far I muft acknowledge, 
thatin fome MS. notes by the .late.indefatigable Mr. Coxeter, 
now in my poffeffion, and from whofe accuracy I have received 
great affiftance in the courfe of this work, he has traced the 
reprefentation of Albumazar twenty years farther back, and de- 
clared it to have been aéted before the king, at Cambridge, 
March oth, 1614, and mentions a 4to edition of it in 1615.— 
Now as the copies of plays, at that period, frequently remained 
unprinted in the hands of the a&tors, for many years after their ap- 
peararice ontherftage, I cannot 'helpthinking the-poffibility of Dry- 
den’s accufation, in fome' degree, confirmed’ by this circumftance ; 
more efpecially fince the appearance of a plagiary on one fide 
or other, being fo evident .in the fimilarity of the defigns, one 
would be apt to imagine that, if-any ways doubtful of the fact, 
he 
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he would rather filently permitted the fufpicion of theft to have 
fallen oa a namelefs and perhaps forgotten author, than, have 
in fo Quixot-like a manner, couched his lance at the reputation 
of a writer fo well eftablithed, and whofe works were at that 
time much more in vogue than even thofe of the immortal 
Shakefpear himflf, Be this, however, as it will, both thefe 
plays are excellent in their way, nor can there be a much ftronger 
teftimony borne to the merit of that under our prefent confide 
ration, than the general approbation .it met with when revived 
by Garrick in the year 1747, notwithitanding the great firength 
wherewith the Alchymut was at that time fupported, even exclu- 
five of that gentleman’s own peculiar excellence in the pert of 
Abel Drugger, 

‘ | fhall now, homeren, take leave of this fubjedt, hegsieg 
pardon of my readers for this little digreffion, which, however, I 
could not think a point of fo much importance to the characters 
of two men of capital genius Would permit me entirely to avoid, 
but which I leave to the judgment of the public to determine.’ 

The above refle&tions are both judicious and entertaining 5 
and we fhall therefore proceed to give the reader fome account 
of this author’s biographical talents from his fecond volume, 
where we have many curious articles, not commonly known to 
the public. That of Aaron Hill, Efq; is too long to be inferted 
here ; but it is drawn up in a juft and perfpicuous manner, 
and contains many particulars not to be met with elfewhere, 
relating to that benevolent, but too ardent and eccentric 
genius, who had poetical qualities fufficient to have furnifhed 
out a dozen modern bards, and to’ have rendered each of them 
excellent in hiskind. But Mr. Hill’s foible was his perpetual 
aiming at over-excellence. 

In this author’s account of Mr. Thomfon the poet of the 
Seafons, a very important anecdote of his life is omitted by him 
as well as by his profeffed biographer, who prefaces the laft 
edition of his works. About the year 1732, a commiflion, con- 
fifting of the great officers of fate, heads of the law, and others, 
was eftablifhed, for enquiring into and ftating the income aid 
perquifites of public offices, particularly thofe under the logd 
chancellor, Mr. Thomfon’s place of fecretary of the briefs fell 
under the cognizance of this commifiion ; aud he was fum- 
moned to attend it, which he accordingly did, and made a 
fpeech, explaining the nature, duty, and income of. his place 
in terms that, tho’ very concife, were fo perfpicuous and elegant, 
that lord chancellor Talbot, who was prefent, publicly faid he 
preferred that fingle {peech to the beft of his poetical compofitions. 
The income of the place was by the commiflioners, from above 300 


reduced to 10ol.a year; but Mr. Thompfon waited on his patroa 
and 
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‘and offered to refign it ; nor did he ever receive a fhilling frosty 
it during its teduced ftate. Lord Talbot died too foon after 18 
make him amends for his lofs; but we have his own authority 
for faying, that it was not optional to him, whether he fhould 
femain in the place, or not, after his patron’s death ; and that the 
munificent patronage of the late prince of Wales was, in a 
great meafure, owing to the generous friendfhip of the prefent 
earl Talbot. 

We are forry we have not room for fpecimens of the moft 
curious biographical articles of this performance, the beft [writ- 
ten being too long for inferting : we thal therefore confine our- 
felves to the article Lee. 

* Lee, Nathaniel, a very eminent dramatic poet of the laft cen- 
tury, was the fon of a clergyman, who gave Hint a liberal edu- 
cation.—He received his firft rudiments of learning at Weft- 
minfter-fchool, from whence he went to Trinity-college, Cam- 
bridge.—Coming to London, hoWever, his inclination prompt- 
ed: him to appear on the theatre; but he was not more fuccefs* 
fulin reprefenting the thoughts of other men, than’ many a 
genius befides, who have been equally unfortunate in treading 
the ftage, although they fo well how to write for it. He pro- 
duced eleven tragedies, all of which contain a very great por- 
tion of true poetic enthufiafm.—Now, no one ever felt the paf- 
fion of lové more truly ; nor could any one defcribe it with more 
tendernefs.—Addifon commends his genius highly; obferving 
that none of our Englith poets had a happier turn for tragedy; 
although his natural fire and unbridled impetuofity hurried him 
beyond all bounds of proBability, and fometimes were quite 
olfof Nature —The truth is, this poet’s imagination run away 
with his reafon ; fo that at length he became quite crazy : and 
grew fo bad, that his friends were obliged to confine him to Bed- 
lam ; where he made that famous witty reply to a coxcomb 
fcribler, who nad the cruelty to jeer him with his misfortune, 
by obferving that it was an eafy thing to write like a madman; 
——— ‘*No, faid Lee, it is not an eafy thing to write like a 
madman; but it is very eafy to write like a fool.” 

‘ Lee had the good fortune to recover the ufe of his reafon fo 
far as to be difcharged from his melancholy confinement; but 
he did not long furvive ‘his enlargement, dying at the early 
age of thirty-four, Cibber, in his Lives of the Poets, fays he 
perithed unfortunately in a night-ramble, in London-ftreets 3 
and other writers mention the fame thing: and probably this 
was the end of poor Nat. Lee!’ 

The reader, upon the whole, is not to imagine that wé re- 
commend this performance as being unexceptionable in point 


of execution. It has many faults that are unavoidable by o 
mo 
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moft acurate, in a work of this nature, and from which the moft 
éritical compilation is not exempt. We cannot, however, avoid 
fepeating, that we think it by far the beft of the kind that has 


yet appeared. 





XV. An Account of the Difeafes which were moft frequent in the 
Britith Milita-y Hofpitals in Germany, from January 1761 to the 
Return of the Troops to England in March 1763. .To which is 
added, an Effay on the Means of preferving the Health of Soldiers, 
and conduéting Military Hofpitals. By Dowald Monro, M, D. 
Phyfician to bis Majefty’s Army, and to St. Coren Befpital + 
8vo. Pr. 5s. Wilfon. 


Mieieneet fevers firft engage the attention of our author. 
In thefe he tried the praétice of giving the bark freely, 
and fucceeded with it in a great number of cafes: bleeding way 
generally neceffary in the beginning ; but it was feldom neceflary 
to be repeated, except when fome acute pain required it. Be- 
fore giving the bark, if the pulfe was quick and full, eyes red, 
breathing difficult, even tho’ the petechie had appeared, he 
took away a few ounces of blood, and found benefit from it, 
Tho’ the bark did not fucceed in every cafe, yet it had a better 
effe&t than any other remedy they tried. They did not, how- 
ever, Omit other ftimulants and cordials, conf. cardiaca rad. 
ferpen. wine, &c. 


He next treats pretty fully of the dyfentery, but gives us no 


very particular obfervations upon the nature of that difeafe, 
His method of cure he fums up at the end of the whole, which 
we fhall prefent to our readers in his own words. * From what 
I have obferved myfelf, and from the accounts of others, I.am 
how convinced, that fuch cafes as are not already too far gone, 
are moft likely to be cured, 

‘ 1. By keeping the patients on a low diet, compofed princi- 
pally of milk, fago, rice, falop, and fach other things as are rer 
commended by Dr. Pringle; allowing weak broths, and a fmall 
quantity of white meat, as they recover their itrength. The 


common drink to be barley or rice-water, toaft and water, Brif-. 


tol-water, almond emulfion, and fuch-like—By making tiem 
wear fome additional cloathing, and guarding carefully againft 
catching cold:—Errors of diet and expofure to cold being the 
moft frequent caufes of relapfes into this diforder. 

‘ 2. By giving from time to time a dofe of fome mild purge ; 
fach as a little manna and falts ; a folution of manna in almond 
emulfion; twenty or thirty grains of rhubarb, in a faline 
draught, or fuch like; aud occafionally gentle emetics. . 
“3 BY 
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« 3, By. the ufe of fome of the mild aftringents. and corrobo. 
rants,—The bark, with aftringents and opiates, agreeing beft 
with fome—decodtions of the femiruba with others—Chalk ie 
eletuaries, or juleps, with others—anodyne and aftringent 
clyiters with others—while others receive more benefit from 
other remedies—and feverals find themfelves better when they 
wh no medicines of this kind. 

* 4, And by the occafional. ufe. of opiates, and a. free air z 
and by: moderate exercife on horfeback, or in a machine, in the 
convalefcent ftate. 

* I ought not to omit mentioning, that I have feen fome 
cafes where, evacuations had been ufed in the beginning, which, 
after they had continued for fome.time, were cured by a regu- 
lar diet of broths, and white meats ; riding daily on horfe- 
back; and drinking a generous good claret wine. However, it 
ought to.be remarked, that this method only fucceeded, where 
the diforder was mild, and its violence had abated by previous 
evacuations.” 

After thefe he fpeaks of the cholera morbus, inflammatory 
fevers, &c. His praétice is little, if at all different from the com- 
mon. He would not have the pleurify and peripneumony con- 
founded together as the fame difeafe ; for he fays he has frequente 
ly feen the true peripneumony without the fharp pains in the 
fide that charaéterize the pleurify ; and, on diffe€tion, has found 
the lungs inflamed and livid, fo as to fink in water, without the 
pleura being much difeafed ; and in opening thofe who died of 
the pleurify, he,has obferved the intercoftal mufcles and pleura 
violently inflamed with livid fpots, and only a fmall portion of 


the furface of the contiguous lungs affeéed. 
In the rheumatifm, he obferves, that when fweating had 


been tried without effect, keeping up a free perfpiration, by 
decoétion. of farfaparilla wine with antimonia] wine or {mall 
dofes of powder of antimony (which is the emetic tartar join- 
ed to the pulv. e. chel. can.) has removed thejcomplaint, after it 
had refifted the force of many other medicines. 

When agues were accompanied with ieéric fymptoms, he 
was very cautious at firlt of giving the bark ; but other fymp- 
toms in fome cafes obliging him to ftop the fever, he gave the 
bark, and not only carried,of the ague, but iéteric fymptoms 
alfo. After this he gave the bark freely in fuch cafes, and ne- 
ver faw any, milchief arife from it. He believes that indura- 
- tions in the vifcera more commonly happen from the continu- 

ance of the ague, than from the bark. 

Molt of the difeafes which he treats of are further illuftrated 
by cafes occurring in St. George’s hofpital, which he fubjoins 
in notes. 


He 
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He fubjoins to the end of the difeafes a pharmacopeia for 
the ufe of the military hofpitals, which will be very ufeful to 
all young practitioners in that fervice, and fave the phyfician a 
great deal of trouble. The prefcriptions are very fimple, ‘and 
properly enough adapted to the ufe of fuch hofpitals. A pru- 
dent phyfician, however, will make alterations or additions ac- 
cording to circumitances. There is one medicine that appears 
particular: The Colivriom Saturn. Sacch. Saturni is joined with 
equal portions of crude Ammoniac, and diffolved in water. Su- 
gar of lead has been long and fuccefstully ufed in inflammations 
of the eyes; the Sal Ammoniac is probably added here with an 
intention to increafe its virtues ; but we-muft confider that, up- 
on the mixture of thefe two fubitances, a decompofition takes 
place. Whether the compofition refulting poffeffes the fame pro- 
pertics as fugar of lead, mutt be determined by experience. 

He fpeaks very particularly and minutely of the means.of 
preferving the health of foldiers on fervice, of their diet, cloath- 
ing, and alfo of military hofpitals, with the proper conftruétion 
and regulation of them; fubjeéts much handled by other au- 
thors, from whofe afiiftance and his own experience he has 
given maay ufeful dircctions, which all thofe concerned would do 
well to confult. 





—— 


XVI. TA¥Hiftory of the Marchione/s de Pompadour, Part the Fourth, 
1zmo, Pr.3s. Hooper, 


‘HIS volume * prefents Madam de Pompadour to the world 
in the light of political and civil intrigue, but with what 
juftice we fhail not prefume to determine. According to this 
author, fhe had fuch a {way over the French king’s affe&tions, 
that four generals, the laft of- whom was Monf, de Contades, 
fo fhamefully beaten at the battle of Minden, were of her 
nomination, She was the enemy of d’Eftrées, the only ge- 
neral in France, befides Broglio, who could deferve that name, 
and beheld his exploits with fo evil aneye, that fhe procured 
his being twice recalled, to the inexpreflible lofs and difgrace 
of France. When the young pretender appeared at Paris, his 
bow to her was not fufficienrly polite, and therefore the advifed 
thofe feverities againft him which ended in the difgrace of French 
faith. ‘ 
: ia difafter upon the continent of Europe, and in America, 
that happened to the French, is placed to her account ; and the 
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* See Crit. Rev. vol. IX. p. 145. 
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duke of Richelieu is particularly obnoxions to our author, cn ate 
count of the following tranfaction, which happened in the late 
war. 
‘ M. de Richelien being before the gates of Magdebourg, 
and wanting nothing burt the will to make himlf mafter of 
the city, did what many before him have done, and what many 
after bim will do; that is, in fhort, he fuffered himfelf to be 
corrupted, But the ftrangeft, and indeed almott incredible cir- 
cumftance was the manner in which that fliameful bargain was 
concluded. 

‘ The fum, after very many debates, was fixed at the srifling 
walue of a cafk of pure gold: the difpute refpeGing the fize of 
the vetiel having been adjufted, and the manner of filling ir, 
M. Richelieu faid it was a very good price; but that, as defire- 
able as it was, he muit firft be enfured of the power to enjoy 

“it. ** Norwithftanding, faid he, my influence over the king’s 
mind, 1] rifk my head unlefs [ divide it with her in whofe power 
alone it is to keep me indemnified, and who, where fuch an acs 
vantage is at ftake, forgetting hatred and revenge, will prote& 
and fave me: but as indelible infamy will cleave to me, 1 will 
not divide what I have at firft fixed upon for myfelf; Jet ano- 
ther cafk, equal to mine, be produced for Madam de Pompa- 
dour, and let France go to the Devil, this will no way interrept 
my repofe.” 

We own that the preceding anecdote is far from giving us an 
advantageous idea of this aurhor’s veracity ; but the following 
may afford fome diverfion to our readers. 

‘ M. de Richelieu had loft fifteen hundred louis at play with 
the king, which he muft pay, or no more dare to appear at 
court. He flattered himfelf that his charafer was not fo much 
ruined among the people of the loweft rank as it was among the 
other. In confequence of this feafonable and lucky reflection, 
he fent at different times and feparately for about two hundred 
of thofe poor wretches who make cofhins, and who in France 
are fo much the poorer, as a coffin does not ufually coft more 
than half-a crown. He befpoke of each of them a quantity of 
coffins which he thought them able to furnifh, acquainting 
them that he intended to fupply his parifth of Richelieu : and 
certainly, by means of all the coffins brought him fucceffively, 
he might have fupplied a whole province, even in the cafe of a 
peltiience. Twenty thoufand were carried from his court-yard 
to the fiore-houfes of the churchwardens of the parifhes of Pa- 
ris, and, the adjacent villages ; and by agreeing to lofe fome-. 
what upon the fale, he engaged the feveral churchwardens to 
buy them, whofe bufinefs it was to fupply the people with thofe 
commodities. By this means he difgharged his debt, and left the 
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poor workmen to bewail their misfortunes till they found come 
fort in his future generalfhip, which was to be produ@tive of fo 
much greater and mote general lamentations,’ | 

This writer next entertains us with a ftory concerning ma- 
dam Adelaide, one of the French king’s daughters, and her 
fub- governefs, madam Andelot, who was condemned to death 
by the king for fuffcriag her pupil to read an infamous 
book, but whofe punifhment was converted into perpetual ba- 
nifhment in a convent, by the interceflion of Madam de Pome 
padour, The fame great lady was patronefs of Madam PEf- 
combat, who had been condemned for the arrocious mur- 
der of her hufband ; but though fhe was, by her fucceffive 
pregnancies, refpited for three years, Madam de Pompa- 
dour could not fave her from the gallows at laff. We are 
next led by out author to what we believe is his principal 
intent in publifhing this additional volume, we mean a vin- 
dication of the Jefuits. Their expulfion from France is here at- 
tributed chiefly to the influence of Madam de Pompadour, whofe 

hatred of them was occafioned by the behaviour of an honeft 
Jefuir, father Peruffeau, who reproached his majefty for his cri- 
minal intercqurfe with the fair fubje&t of this work, and their. | 
engroffing the confciences of the dauphin, dauphinefs, and of 
all the royal family and chief perfonages of the kingdom. Ac- 
cording to our author, Madam de Pompadour conduéted the 
late negotiation for peace between France and England ; and 
the nomination of the duke de Nivernois to put the finithing 
hand to the treaty, was in a great meafure owing to her, as 
was likewife the preferment of the Choifeul family, who are 
now the firlt miniffers in France. Upon her death-bed the 
wrote a very affectionate letter to her hufband Monf; d’Eftiolles, 
earneftly requefting to fee him: but fhe could not prevail with 
him to give her that fatisfaGion, though the expreffed the deeps 
eft remorfe for her behaviour towards him, and told him that 
fhe had left him the bulk of her fortune by her will. Her royal 
lover was not fo inexorable, for he paid her a vifit every day, 
till within two days of her death. - 

Such are the moft interetting incidents of this volume, befideg 
what may be found in our common news-papers, and her chae, 
raéter, which contains nothing in it particular but what may 
be found in that of every defigning rapacious miftrefs of a king. 
We cannot help, upon retrofpe&tion, referring our reader for the 
character of this volume to that which we gave of the laft, 
Though we doubt much whether it is written by the fame hand, 
yet it is compofed in the fame fpirit and ftile. The autbor’s mas 
terials are but few; he therefore writes in a rambling defultory 
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manner, that he may with the better grace have recourfe to 
the expletives of reafoning, refle€tion, Criticifm, and the like 
ftilts, that enable a writer to ftride from fa& to fad in a fcanty 
Narrative, 
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17. A Second Letter to the Right Honourable Charles Townthend, 
_ occafioned by bis Commendations of The Budget: in which the Me- 
rits of that Pamphlet are examined. 8v0, Pr.ts. Nicoll. 


HIS letter is fhrewd and fenfible, and we thiuk that. if 

the gentlemen of the Minority are a€tuated by any other 
motive than that of oppofition, they ought to yield to faéts. We 
are forry the common obfervation ftill fubfifts, that it is almoft 
as hard (the reader will pardon us for making free with the ex- 
preflion) for a camel to pafs through the eye of a needle, as for 
the governing powers in England to obtain an equitable hearing 
either from the great or the mall vulgar in an oppofition; adif- 
tin€tion that never appeared fo juft as it does at prefent. 

We have already, in governmental matters, declared our opi- 
nions in feveral points againft what is thought to be the prefent 
fenfe of the adminiftration. We have been warm advocates 
again{t the powers of filing informations againft libels ex officio; 
againft the doétrine of a jury being judges of the fa& only, and 
not of the law; and againft the very filly and ridiculous cuftom 
of great officers of ftate employing a pack of ignorant fellows 
in doing what may be done by a conftitutional officer, a&ing un- 
der the warrant of a juftice of peace. Thefe are matters which 
we fincerely think government, for its own fake, ought not to 
infift upon, and the defifting from them never can be of preju- 
dice to an adminiltration. We have likewife been very free in 
our animadverfions upon other affairs that have fallen within 
what is generally thought to be the prefent fyftem of politics ; 
but we cannot contradi& our own fenfes, 

Former adminiftrations felt moft feverely thofe attacks that 
were made upon their expedients; and it is not long ago that 
their condu& obtained them the well-known title of ‘* A go- 
vernment of expedients.”” The prefent adminiftration has been 
hitherto invulnerable on that quarter, nor has its enemies 
brought a charge againft it that has not been folidly refuted by 
fa&ts. The author of the letter before us, however, like fome 
of his predeceffors in politics, has not been quite fair, in dif- 
guifing the obligations he owes to the Critical Reviewers, who 
have anticipated him in many of his obferyations ; but they are 
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ready to examine any reply that may be publithed on the fide of 
the oppolition, if confined to facts and decency. © 


18. A Pof/cript to the Letter on Libels, Warrants, Fe. In Anfwer 
to a Pofifcript in the Defence of the Majority, and another Pamphies, 
entitled, Confiderations on the Legality of Generai Warrants. 
8vo. Pr. 6d. Almon. : 


We find nothing very material in this Poftfcript, nor any thiag 
that either elucidates or flrengthens the pamphlet which. we 
have already confidered (See vol. XVIIL p. 428). 


19. The A& for permitting the free Importation of Cattle from Ire- 
land, confidered with a View to the Interefts of bath Kingdoms, 
8vo. 3:. Dodflev. . 


The fenfible author of this pamphlet places the affair of the 
exportation of the Irifh cattle from that country into Great Bri- 
tain in a new light; and, we think, demouftrates that it wiil be 


of the utmodt benefit to Ireland. 


20. The Objeions to the Taxation of our American Colonies, by the 
Legiflature of Great Britain, briefly confidered. gto. Pr. 6d. 
Wilkie. 

This pamphlet, if we miftake not, is the fubftance of the 
fpeech which introduced the motion for the taxation of the co- 
Jonies into a certain aflembly, which reyeGed all applications that 
{eem to call its right of laying on thofe impoflts in queftion. The 
objections appear to-be fairly ftated. We fhould be glad-to fee* 
a fatisfactory reply. ‘ 

21. Mumbo Chumbo: 4 Tale, written in antient Manner. Re- 

commended to Modern Dewotees, 4t0. .Pr. 1s. Becket. 


This tale (asit is not very properly called) is founded onthe 
formation of a perfonated demon, made ufe of by the prieits, 
or rather jugglers, on the African coaft,'an impofture that is 
well known to the gentlemen who have refided in thofe parts. 
The allufion is aptly introduced ; the imitatian of aztient manner 
is well-executed; and we heartily join in the author’s. moral,’ 
that there are Munbo Jumbos (for fo the word ought to. be fpelt) 
in England as well as in Africa. We have laws againft thofe who 
obtain money upon falfe pretexts in commerce ;* we hang a cul- 
prit who puts harmlefs people in bodily fear-upon the king’s 
highway ; and yet we have none to reftrain methodifts and other 
enthufialts from the like practices in religion, that rob ignorant: 


people not only of their money, but their fenies, 
wi lL 3 We 
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We cannot help paying fome acknowledgment to the author 
for defcending to the manner he has fo happily adopted (which 
is chiefly Spencerean), but the moit proper for accomplifhing his 
very rational purpofe. 


22. Marriage. An Ode, fol. Pr.is. Dodfley. 


This ode is an invective againft the marriage-a&, and the 
cruelty of thofe fathers who pay no regard to any thing but 
siches, when they difpofe of their daughters. 

From the following lines our readers will be able to form a 
proper judgment of this writer’s poetical abilities, 

¢ Free fhould.the fons of Freedom wed 
The maid by equal fondnefs led, 

Nor, heaping wealth on wealth, 
Youth pine in Age’s wither’d arms, 
Deformity polluting charms, 

And ficknefs blafting health. 


But houfe for houfe, and grounds for grounds, 
And mutual blifs in balane’d pounds 
Each pareni’s thought employ : 
"Thefe fumm’d by Wingate’s folid rules, 
Let fools, and all the fons of fools 
Count lefs fubftantial joy! 


23. Education: An Effy. By Gibbons Bagnall, 4. M. 470, 
Pr. ts. Baldwin, 


This is the fecond poem we have feen and reviewed under 
this title. Whether Mr. Bagnall is a fchoolmafter or not we are 
ignorant; but his poetical abilities are undoubtedly fuperior to 
thofe of Mr. Elphinftone, He feems, however, to have given 
his poem the title it bears in order to introduce a knack of which 
mere poets are exceflively fond, that of giving charaders to 
other poets and writers, which they generally take at fecond 
hand. Mr. Bagnall, we fuppofe, had heard fome Tory talk of 
bifhop Atterbury being an excellent preacher, and down he 
claps him as fuch in his poem of Education, He celebrates one 


Newton, who 
‘ Maintains for prophecy the glorious ftrife.’ 
Is this the great Sir Ifaac Newton, who in his old age wrote 


upon the prophecies of Daniel? Our author thinks that poetry 
is a very pretty accomplifhment for boys, and recommends it in 


the two following lines : 
‘ Oh 
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¢ Oh blind to nature, and her deareft joys, 
Who ufelefs fancy poetry to boys !’ 


We imagine the reader will not defire to fee any other quota- 
tion than the above; though we fhould be forry were he to 
entertain a notion that this poem is contemptible upon the 
whole. 


24. The Battle of the Genii. A Fragment, in three Cantos. Taken 
Jrom an ancient Erie Manufeript, Juppofed to be written by Caith- 
bat, the Grandfather of Cuchullin. Frem rhe Plan of this Poem 
it is highly probable our great Milton to:k the Hiat of bis Battle of 
the Fallen Angels, Done into Englith by the Author of Homer 
Traveftie. 4to. Pr.2s 6d. Hooper. 


This is an anguillar performance, being fo flippery that we 
fearcely know how to handle it. All that we can underitand 
upon the whole is, that the author is one of thofe genii, who, 
by way of breathing, have of late exercifed themfelves fo often 
in lafhing the Scots and lord B, 


z5. A Poem on Satire. 4to. 6d. Franklin. 


The poet introduces the reader to the court of Imagination; 
all the world is affembled ; Churchill is malter of the ceremo- 
nies t+, and the company is entertained by the queen with a 
fpeech on fatire. 

But, alas! her majefty makes a very defpicable appearance on 
this occafion! She feems to be deferted by all her natural graces ; 
and the oration fhe delivers is neither poetry nor fenfe. 


26. The Inefficacy of Satire. A Poem, occafioned by the Death of 
Mr.Chaurchill. 4t0. Pr.6d. Hawes. 


Do thefe gentlemen authors of general fatire imagine i. 
can reform the world ?——-No—’twon’t do-—Crifpus is nobody, 
nor do we believe that fuch a character exilts.——-The bef of 
mankind, neglefed virtue, aud pale devotion, we fuppofe, center 
in-———this author, who tells us that he muft and will write 


‘ To keep the trembling impious world in awe.’ 


_ Well done, our fixpenny fatirift! make the world tremble. 

But ftop! we think you tremble yourfelf: No wonder, indeed, 
confidering Churchill’s fhade, and your wafte of ink in blotting 
out the bluaders of your printer. 





+ * To do her homage, all were called and came, 
And Churchill their conduétor all proclaim.’ 


L 4 27: For- 
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27. Fortune, an Apologue. By J.Cunningham, Comedian. gto. 
Pr. 64. Dodiley. 


Really, Mr. J. Cunningham, Comedian and Fabule Narta- 
tor, neither Fortune nor you do the als juftice, tor we cannot 
fee why the afs bas not as much right to the gifts of Fortune as 
any other quadruped has, unleis he is a kicking afs, a {nariing 
afs, or a itumbling afs. As to the compofition of your apo- 
logue, your power of numbers; and the fancy you difplay, we 
are fo far from having any thing to object, that we think they 
have great merit. We only wish your plan had been lefs ex- 
ceptionable, 


* 


28. The Advantages of Repentance. A moral Tale, attempted in 
Blank Verfe; and founded on the Anecdotes of a private Family in 
feire. Svo. .Pr.1s.6d. Tonfon. 





The hero of this tale murders a peafant; flies to Indi2, with- 
out being dete&ed; repents of his crime ; acquires a fortune 3 
returns to England; finds his mother and filter in unexpe&ed 
proiperity; performs many charitable a€tions on his arrival ; 
meets with the apparition of the peafaut; difcovers his widow 
and children in diltrefs; provides for their fupport; becomes 
an extraordinary good man, and reaps the happy fiuits of re- 
pentance. 

The ftory is ridiculous, but the language is tolerable, and 
the moral inftrufiive. 


29. Ode. In Imitation of Horace, Ode IIT. Lib. TIF. Juftum at 
Tenacem propstiti Virum. Addreffed to toe Right Henourab.e 
Sir Robert Walpole: om ceafing to be Minifier, February 6, 
1741. Defioned as a juft Panegyric, en a great Minifter, the glo- 
rious Revolution, Proteftant Succefpen, and Principles of Liberty. 
To which is added the Original Ode, defended, ia Commentariolo. 
Ly Sir William Browne, M.D. 4to. Preis. Owen. 


Good Sir knight, haft thou no fear left the fame difcipline 
thy namefake prediaed to Tom D’Urfey, fhould overtake thee 
yw the wext world ? 


30. Parthenia; er the Lo? Shepherde/s. An Arcadian Drama. 
8vo. Pr.is. Newbury. 

Though nothing can be more abfurd than the plan of this 
poem, yet it has many real beauties, which compenfate for 
thofe inundations of mere poetry with which we are eveay 
month peftered. Two lovers, a young man and a maid, 
were feparated when young, fhe being ftolen by a fatyr, The 
fhepherd is frantic, the nymph is plaintive; they go about in 
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queft of each other, and at lait the fpirits, the genii, Pan, Sy- 
riox, and other aerial inhabitants of the Arcadian groves, bring 
them together, and make them happy. We are forry to ob- 
ferve, that the author has made fome facrifices to poetry, in in- 
jury of that fimplicity which is the refult of genius alone, and 
to which he feems not to have fufficiently trufted. Let him 
make the experiment upon fome better-laid plan, and feeling 
will avenge him of mifguided tafte, A genius of the groves 
thus accofts the love-fick fhepherd. 


« Well haft thou faid, young man, and trueI ween, 
Thou art, indeed, a thepherd of the plain, 

And feek’it a new-ftray’d wanton of the fold; 

And yet thou faid’ft not true, for the thou feek’ft 
Sure is no wanton; for I know her well, 

And fhe’s as chafte as the cold lips of night 

That never taite the kiffes of the fun, 

Yet fairer than the eye of Phebus is, 

When firft he fimiles upon the flumb’ring morn,’ 


This is beautiful, becaufe, among other reafons, the epithets 
are few, but well placed. The clofing fpeech of the young maid’s 
father has the following lines, which are affeting, becaufe not 
epithetized. 


« Ceafe, children, ceafe, and hear an old ‘man’s tale ; 
I have liv’d long, and fiill have fear’d the gods, 

Nor unpropitious they, till that fad hour 

In which I loft my daughter; then thought I 

The Gods are righteous, but an old man’s wretched, 
And I was well content; and now I fee 

How better than the cup of fools it is 

To drink affiiation at the hand of Heaven.’ 


What follows is too florid, and we do not chufe to take 
from our readers the relifh that the above lines communicate. 


31. The Platonic Wife. AComedy. As it is performed at the Theo 
atre-Royal in Drury-Lane, By aLady. 8v0. Pr.is.6d. Davies. 
As this comedy is wrote by a lady, it fhall pafs uncenfured 

by the Critical Reviewers. 


32. The Maid of the Mill. A Comic Opera. As it is performed at 
the Theatre-Reyal in Covent-Garden, The Mafc compiled, and 
the Words written by the Author of Love in a Village. 15. 64, 
Newbery, 


The author, in his preface, has faved us the trouble of ana- 
lying this opera, 


« The 
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‘ The little piece now ventured into the world owes its origin 
to the fame fource; not only the general fubjeét is drawn from 
Pamela, but almoft every circumftance in it. The reader will 
immediately recollect—the courthip of Parfon Williams—the 
Squire's jealoufy and behaviour in confequence of it, and the 
difficulty he had to prevail with himfelf to marry the girl, not- 
with{tanding his paffion for her—the miller is a clofe copy of 
Goodman Andrews—Ralph is imagined, from the wild fon 
which he is mentioned to have had—Theodofia, from the young 
Jady of quality, with whom Mr. B, through his fiiter’s perfua- 
fion, is faid to have been in treaty before his marriage with Pa- 
mela—even the gipfies are borrowed from a trifling incident in 
the latter part of the work,’ 

We cannot help thinking, that the author has paid but a forry 
compliment to the underftanding of his royal patron, by not only 
quoting French examples, as if they cught to ferve as models 
for an Englifh audience, but in telling him that in France the 
ftage has. been cultivated with more care and fuccefs than in 
any country. We admit it has; and the pains expended upon 
the theatrical culture there, are threwd proofs that, Moliere 
excepted, no genius ever wrote for the French ftage: Corneile 
and Racine are mere poets, fcarcely upona level with our Addi- 
fon and Rowe. 

The author of: this piece reminds us of. one of thofe 
fober, ferious gentlemen who delight in angling: After the 
trout has the hook within it, he gives it line to play with be- 
fore he brings it ro the bank, though at the hazard of lofing 
the fifth. If lord Aimworth was fo much in love with Patty as 
to marry her at lait, where is the occafion for all his delays, and 
even hazarding the lofs of her, by enabling her father to give 
her iover a fortune of tocol. with her? 


33. The Man of the Mill. Anew burlefque Tragic Opera. The Mu- 
fit compiled, and the Words written, by Signior Squallini. 80, 
Pr. 1s. ‘Cooke. 


Intended as a parody on the Maid of the Mill, and is by no 
means void of humour. 


34. Pharnaces: 42 Opera. Altered from rheltalian, by Thomas 
Hull. As it is performed at the Thzatre-Royal in Deury-Lane. 
8vo. Pr.is. Tonfon. 


This, like moft of our other tragic operas, is a colle€tion of 
bombaft improbabilities and impoffibilities. We fay nothing of 
she mufic. 
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35. dn Elegy on the Death of the Guardian Outwitted, - 4%. Pr. 
ts. Nicoll. 


This Elegy is an imitation, which is the worft we can fay of 
it, In other refpeds it is juft, humorous, and elegant. 


36. A Defence of F. Giardini, from the Calumnies, Falfbood:, and 
Mifreprejentations, of Cacophron, in a Pamphlet publifbed by him 
in the Name of Gabriel Leone, To which is fubjoined, a fort 
Account of the Caufe of Cacophron’s Reftntment again? Giardini, 
4to. Pr, is. Davis, 


We fhould be very apt to continue our ridicule of this con- 
troverfy *, was it not for the very ferious confequences it has 
been attended with, apparently to the ruin of both parties con- 
cerned, and to the emolument of none but the lawyers. 


37. Fingal King of Morven, a Kuight-Errant. 8vo. 6d. Donaidfon, 


The ingenious author of this performance,” apprehending 
that Fingal had been viewed in an improper light, endeavours 
to afcertain the nature and genius of that poem, and the ara 
of its compofition. The hero, he fays, in manners, arms, 
amours, deeds of fuper-refined courtefy, in every attitude and 
in every atchievement is a remantic champion ; the poem is re- 
plete with ideas and reprefentations of things which are intom- 
patible with the ftate of Caledonia before the Norman 'Con- 
queft: he therefore cuts off a thoufand years from its fuppofed 
antiquity, and confiders it as a produ@ion of the thirteenth or 


fourteenth century, 


38. Pharmacopceia Hippiatrica: or, The Gentleman Farrier’s Re- 
poftory, of elegant and approved Remedies for the Difeafes of Hor- 
Jes; in two Books. Containing, I. The Surgical ; Il. The Medi- 
cal Part of pra@ical Farriery. By J. Bartlett, Surgeon, Author 
of the Gentleman’s Farriery, Sve. 45. Pote. 


In this book we have a fenfible and judicious treatife upon 
the cure of the difeafes of horfes.. Mr. Bartlett’s receipts are in 
general well chofen, though we muft obje& to the numbers he 
gives for the fame intention ; but as he acknowledges the fault, 
we mutt be content with the reafon, That it was to give fatis- 
faGtion to thofe who might differ in opinion from him. His 
remarks upon the prefcriptions are accurate and tothe purpofe. 
In cafes of wounds and fores, how different is his method of 
procedure from that too commonly praftifed upon thefe ani- 





* See vol. XVIII. p. 312. . 
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mals, ftisffing them with lints and doffils, by which means re- 
cent fores are converted into troublefome fiftule ? whereas he 
treats them as he would do fimilar ones in the human body ; 
and the fuccefs anfwers his expe€tations. 

The author appears to be not only a k knowing farrier, but a 
fkilful furgeon, well-acquainted with what is new in the medical 
world, as feveral of his fenfible obfervaticns confirm, He re- 
commends the trial of hemlock and corrofive fublimate on horfes. 

. Toconclude: The treatife is well worthy the perufal of fur- 
geons and thofe gentlemen who would with to fee their horfes 
properly taken care of, when difeafed; and it is particularly 
adapted to all farriers, as it will not only teach them the proper 
method of procedure in the different cafes, but may alfo probably 
excite in them a defire to become better acquainted with the 
animal economy in general, which would refult greatly to their 
bencfit. 


39. An Anfwer to all that is material in Letters juft publifoed under 
the Name of the Reverend Mr. Hervey. Sy John Wefley. 
amo. Pr. 6d. Keith. 


See Article VIII. of this month’s Review. 


40. Two Sermons concerning the State of the Scul on its immediate Se- 
paration from the Body. Written by Bifbop Bull. . Together with 
Jome Extra&s relating 10 the Jame Subject, taken from Writers of 
diftinguifoed Note and Character. With a Preface. By Leonard 
Chappelow, 2B. D. Arabic Profefor in the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. Pr. 2s. Willon aad Fell. 


In this publication there is nothing new but the preface, and 
that is véry fhort and fuperficial. The author indeed affures 
us, that ‘ bifhop Bull has confidered the fubje& with fo much care 
and judgment, not only from the teftimony of Holy Scripture, 
but from the confentient doétrine of the writers of the prinm- 
tive church, that whoever reads his two fermons on this very 
interefting concern, moft think it almoft needlefs to have re-, 
courfe to any other author.’ 

‘Ties difcourfes are both upon the fame text, viz: A&s i. 

. That he might go to bis own place. In the firlt, the bifhop 
cttieitahes to prove that the foul of man fubfifts after death, in 
a place of abode provided by God for it, till the refurreQion ; 
in the fecond, that the foul of every man, prefently after death, 
hath its proper place and ftate allotted by God, either of hap- 
pinefs or mifery, according as the man hath been good or bad 
in his paft life. 

To thefe difcourfes Mr. Chappelow has annexed fome extratts, 
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on the fame fubje&, from the writings of Tillotfon, Whitby, 
Lightfoot, Stanhope, Smalridge, _ and Limborch, which he 
thinks will be fafficient to remove all the fcruples of the reader. 
But though we have the greateft refpect for thefe excellent au- 
thors, we cannot think that what they have advanced will give 
complete fatisfaQion to the inquifitive mind, or that it ought to 
preclude -a farther enquiry. Several arguments, which might 
have been alledged in favour of this doétrine, are here omitted *; 
feveral texts of Scripture, introduced on this occafion, are, at 
beft, precarious proofs; and the opinion of the fathers is of 
no confequesce atall. 


41. Obfervations on a Pamphlet, entitled, “ Chriftianity not founded 
on Argument.” By a Chriftian Freethinker, who apprebends that 
Infidels cannot be effe&ually anfuvered, on any Principles hfs general, 
than thofe which he bas adopted. 8vo. Pr. is. Wilkie. 


The author of thefe obfervations fuppofes that the piece 
in queftion is entireiy ironical ; that the author intended only to 
ridicule the abfurdity of modern fyftems; that he was ‘ too fa- 
gacious a writer not to fee, that had he confined himfelf wholly 
and honeftly to the Scriptures, and to fuch a fair and candid in- 
terpretation of them, as he feems well qualified to have made, 
his reprefentation of this religion muft have appeared extremely 
different from what he has exhibited,’ 

Upon this fuppofition our author proceeds to fhew, that tho’ 
certain opinions and praétices, preyailing in the church, may be 
expofed by his artful infinuations, real Chriftianity, as it ftands. 
in the Gofpel, is not in the leaft affeGed. 

Though many people will certainly condemn the writer who 
undertakes to vindicate Chriftianity at the expence of creeds, 
articles, and catechifms, yet they will find feveral judicious ob- 
fervations in this performance, and upon mature confideration 
will be convinced, that it is extremely difficult to anfwer the ob- 
jections of deiftical writers on principles lefs general than thofe 
which our author has adopted, 


42. 4 Review of an Effay upon Prayer, intithd, Some Thoughts om 
Religious Worfbip, particularly in public. By a moderate Protefant 
Diffenter. 8vo. 6d. Wilkie. : | 
Some diffenters having endeavoured to introduce into their 

congregations a form of. prayer, the author of this pamphlet 

enquires, ‘ Whether taking fuch a ftep would properly be any 
improvement of their prefent mode and manner of worfhip, by 





* E. g. the appearance of Mofes and Elias on the mount, 
Buke ix, 30. 
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fixing it upon a more fcriptural, a more primitive, and mote 
eligible plan of devotion ??-—He endeavours to maintain the 
negative, and recommend the continuance of extempore prayer. 
The argumenis he advances are as good as we expeéted, in de- 
fence of unpremeditated effufions. 


43. Remarks npon certain Paffages in a Work entitled, An Illuftration 
of the Holy Scriptures. LEarneftly recommended to the Perufal of 
every Purchafer of that Work. By the Reverend Walter Sellon, 
Minifter of Sinifby, Derbythire, and Curate of Breedon, Leicef- 
terfhire. i2me. 1s. Keith. ! 


The author of this performance endeavours to maintain the 
cémmon opinion concerning the Trinity, the demoniacs, origi- 
nal fin, fatisfaction made by Chrift, and the eternity of future 
torments. . 

By two or three fhort extra&ts the reader will perceive in 
what manner Mr, Sellon has confuted the authors of the Z//u/- 
tration, and confirmed the doétrines abovementioned. 

‘« There is none, fay} he, properly called God, but the fu- 
preme fclf-exiftent God; nor any improperly and in a tranflated 
fenfe, but, 1. angels, Pf. viii. 5. z. magiftrates, and great 
men of the earth, Ex. xxi. 6. —--3. idols, Ex, xxii. 20, —-4. 
the devil, 2 Cor. iv. 4. Now Chrift was vaftly fuperior to all 
angels by the illuftrators own confeffion ; ‘* for he was the Son 
of God, and the angels no more than fervants, however fa- 
voured ones, or in whatever rank.” He was not a magiftrate 
or earthly ruler: he himfelf difclaims any fuch charaéter. He 
was not an idol god ; this is plain from the religion he taught. 
It remains then that he muft either be, the fupreme, felf exifient 
God, or the devil. However therefore the illuftrators have de- 
nied him the charaéter of the fupreme, felf-exiftent God, let 
them now recant their error, and own the Lord Jefus to be God, 
or acquit themfelves of more horrid blafphemy than ever the 
Jews offered againft him, if they can.’ 

Speaking of original fin, Mr. Sellon informs us, that there is 
one text which thefe writers did not think of, or would not 
meddle with, which when duly confidered, confirms the ‘ doc- 
trine of original fin, as defcribed in our ninth article, beyond all 
contradition ; that is, Gen, v. 3. And Adam begat a fon in bis 
own likent/i, after bis image. Juft fuch a creature as himfelf was ; 
and juft fuch a fxful creature. Man is indeed faid to be created 
in the image of God, and after his likene/s. But no one can fuppofe, 
confidering the different fubje&ts, God and man, that the words 
are to be taken in the ftri&t literal fenfe there; becaufe it isim- 
poflible that man, ftri€tly fpeaking, can be like God. A 


therefore that can be meant there is, as like us, as it is poffib 
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for a. human creature to be, But with regard to Adam beget 
ting a fon after Ais likenefs, andin Ais image, or-any other father, 
this, as the fubjeéts are of the fame identical nature, muft be 
underftood in the utmoft itrictnefs of fpeech, as like the father 
as it is pofible for a fon to be, i, e. the fame kind of creature, 
and of the very fame /nful nature with himfelf.’ 

In order to account for the derivation of original fin, he fup- 
pofes that the foul is propagated with the body. ‘ For if Adam, 
fays he, begat only the body of his fon, without the foul, he did 
not beget him after bis own + likene/s and image: for he was a 
creature confifting of body and foul.’ 

« All the fouls, D3, that came out of the loins of Facob, were feventy 
fouls, Exod. i. 5. Hence it plainly appears that the D3, which 
implies the /ou/s of the perfons, as well as the bodies, came out 
of Jacob’s loins, or his thigh, as it is ia the original and mar- 
gin of our Bibles.’ 

‘ Again, that the father is, under God, the author of the 
foul, as well as of the body, feems plainly intimated in the 
words of Jacob: J awill go down into the grave, MONW, into Ha- 
des, the - of feparate fouls, unto my fon, mourning, Gen. 
xxxvii. 35. Now Jacob could not mean, that he would go 
down into the grave, or receptacle of the body, to his fon; for 
he fuppofed an evil beaft had devoured him, ver. 33. He could 
only mean, that he would go down into Hades, to the /pirit, 
and not to the ody, of his fon; for the fpirit was the only 
part of his fon which he fuppofed remaining. And he mutt 
fuppofe himfelf to have been the father and propagator ofthis, 
otherwife he could not be faid to go down to dis for. So we 
read of children that were dead, being gathered to their fa- 
thers, and gone to their fathers, when it cannot be fuppofed to 
mean body to body, but only /ou/ to foul: whereby is likewile in- 
timated, that the /ouls were the produ@ion of their fathers ; 
otherwife they could not be gathered to s¢heir fathers, nor go 
unto them.’ 

‘ Once more, If Levi, as to his whole perfon, though 
not yet exilting, was /eminally in Abraham, and paid tythes in 
him ; much more may we fuppofe, that all mankind, as to their 
ehole perfons, though not yet exifting, were feminallyin Adam, 
and finned in bim. This text the illuftrators have not illuftrated ; 
for what reafon it is eafy to fuppofe., 

‘ It may be argued yet further. Every other kind of beings, 
whether avimate.or inanimate, propagate their fpecies entire: and 
that man alone of allthe beings upon earth, fhould propagate 
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+ Orig. be begat in bis likenefs and image; implying no likenefs 
or image befide that image in which God created him. 
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only one half of his f{pecies is a matter not eafily reconcileable 
to reafon. Nay, to afirm that the foul is not propagated, as 
well as the body, is to deny that the foul is an ¢féntial part of 
human hature, and that it is any thing more than an adjun@ of 
it. ‘The opinion therefore that fouls are propagated together with 
bodies, feems to bid faireft for truth. Upon the whole, this 
hypothefis being admitted, that mankind propagate their entire 
fpecies, as well as other beings, it will evidently appear, that 
the doctrine of original fio is true, and the manner of its deri- 
vation from father to fon, is eafily feen, and as eafily accounted 
for, as that a venomous animal thould propagate a venomous ani- 
mal; Or a poifonous weed, a poifonous weed.’ 

In this manner, according to Mr, Sellon, Sours and Sin are 
propagated ! 

If the articles of our faith are to be determined by fuch ar- 
guments as thefe, and every deviation from thence is to be ‘ cen- 
fured. by authority’ (as our author in his addrefs to the archbi- 
fhops and bifhops fays it ought) then, Heaven defend us! for 
reafon and common-fenfe will be no fecurity. 


44. The Hiftory of the Poor Laws. With Obfervations. By Richard 
Burn, L.L.D. ene of bis Majefty’s Fuftices of the Peace for the 
County of Wettmoreland. 8v0. Pr. 35.6d. Millar, 


The parochial poor of England are the only beggars, we be- 
lieve, in the world, who receive no alms; the relief, which in 
other countries is termed Charity, being in this countiy con- 
verted into a legal demand, and the money expended upon li- 
tigations, arifing from fo abfurd a conftitution, is a reproach to 
the humanity as well as wifdom of the nation. When the reader 
fees the name of Dr. Burn in the title, it is needlefs to inform 
him that this performance is executed with accuracy, that it 
tends to great public utility, and contains many curious parti- 
culars relating to the antient laws, language, and cuftoms of 


England. 


45. The Memairs of Mi/s D’Arville 3 or, the Italian Female Philo- 
Sopher: in a Series of Adventures, founded on Fad. Tranflated 
from theltalian, 12mo. 2 vols. Pr. 5s. Pridden. 

A ftale, foolith performance, form’d out of the threds of ro- 


mances and novels, 


46. Epiftole fex ad Aniium de Divinitate Chrifii. Autere D. Wa- 


terhoufe, 4.M. Redore de Langley nupero, iz Com. Cant. 4fo. 
Pr. 1s. 6d. Bowyer. 
There is an old proverb, * that fools fhould not meddle with 
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edge-tools,’ 

















